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rn H. ANDREWS © 00, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Triumph” & “Paragon” 


DOVETAILED 
SCHOOLDESK S 
Globes Andrews’ Tellu- 
rians..Maps, Anatomical, 
Philosophical and’ Geo- 
graphical. Charts, Biack- 
boards. etc. 


The latest inventions in School Appa- 
, ratus for every grsde of school. Special 
circulars of any vot the above, free on application. 
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~ Bond Street, New Yor 
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NEW YORE. 
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The firm of GINN. HEATH & CO.., is thi« 
day dis olved by limitation. All accounts of 
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George A. Piimpton. 
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The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of fmprovemient in Piano making. Hence thei 
various styles of 

GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estim- 
tion, ap is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Piangs sold since the foundation of the hous 
which already exceeds 

SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 

The | musical authorities in all lasd 
imdorse the Chickering Piano. 

.> Write for their new Mlustrated Catalogue. 

JCHICKERING & SONS, 
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188 Tremont Si 
BOSTON 


180 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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scholars and lived himself like a mendicant, 
that hé might teach mendicants to live like 
men, he was a hero, but he did not realize 
it. Hedid not flinch when the moment of 
trial came, but met his necessities with a 
brave heart. 


THE examiner says ‘“‘How can we tell what 
has been dove? By what test is the teacher's 
work to be measured?’ In general by men- 
tal, moral and physical power. In language, 
by the ability pupils show of correct ex- 
pression; in arithmetic, by the power they 
have for accurate calculation and general- 
ization; in geography, by the correctness of 
their conceptions of the world; in history, 
by the vividness of the pictures impre<sed 
on the mind. 

The teacher in charge of a room knows 
better than anyone else whether these re- 
sults hav’ been reached, and a visit of a day 
in a room would certainly give very correct 
impressions to one who knows good work 
when it is seen. A brief written examin. 
ation is a poor test, especially if it is con- 
ducted under the pressure of percentage re- 
sults. If the student feels that his advance- 
ment depends on what he writes he is usual- 
ly not in good trim for the best mental 
labor. 
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“TRUTH condensers are’master spirits in 
teaching!” Dr. THOMAS ARMITAGE. 








“Ir was only a little imagination, sir,” 
said one to Napoleon. The emperor replied: 
“Only a little imagination! Imavination 
rules the world!” 





A HERO is loved. A few years ago when 
the yellow fever raged in the southern cities 
several men and women volunteered to go 
down there anc nurse the sick. Few re- 
turned and the world reads with admira- 
tion the record of their self sacrifice. The 
story of the death of Wolfe on the Plains of 
Abraham will be told for thousands of years, 
because it is the simple record of heroic 
obedience to duty. The priest in Naples, who 
left his church and went*down to live with 
and labor for the poorest lazzaroni of that 





———= @ ‘ity, has received the universal honor of man- 
748. kind Tle vas not posing for the praise of 
the world The true hero never does. When 


Pestalozzi opened his first poor-school at 


] 
tI Neuhof, and divided his bread with his 





moved by a genuine desire to do good have 
little time for murmuring or complaint. 
There are three kinds of school visitors. 
Those who see all the good and no evil, 
those who sec all the evil and no good, and 
those who see things just as they are, a mix- 
ture of both good and bad. The good visitor 
is helpful. He lifts up, encourages, and 
cheers the despondent and disco raged, and 
greatly strengthens the successful by his 
appreciative words. Such a visitor is much 
to be desired. The bad visitor is hke a lump 
of ice or very strong vinegar. He chills and 
sours everything he touches or influences. 
He is very critical and patronizing, and tries 
to convey the thought of his superior ex- 
cellence. Such a visitor is to be dreaded. 





Trut i is good, but the spirit of truth is 
far better. The French use the very sug- 
gestive words, esprit de corps, to express 
this truth. It is not the organization of the 
army that conquers, it is the spirit that ani 
mates it that leads it to victory. There 
must be heat and life at the centre, in order 
to irfuse life among the members. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh says that young men are more in- 
fluenced by the spirit of a college than by 





all the instructions they receive there. Dr. 
William Arnot, of Edinburgh, used to tell a 
story of his being at a railway station, where 
he grew weary of waiting for the train to 
move He inquired of one of the train men 
what the trouble was, and asked if it wasa 
want o° water. ‘‘ Plenty of water,” was the 
quick r ply, “but it’s-no b'illin’.” There 
was no heat to produce spirit or force. All 
the co'd water in the Arctic Ocean would 
not move a locomotive, but a gallon of 
water, turned to steam, may create force 
enough to blow it to atoms. Inward heat is 
necessary in order to produce external re- 
sults. It is the spirit in the teacher that 
moves the pupil. All pushes, incentives, 
motives, cards, and reports soon lose their 
force, but inward life and heat never fail to 
educate. Schools are often organized, 
teachers are in their places, books are pro- 
vided, the entire educational train is on the 
track but it doesn’t mov -, there is no interest 
because the water in the boiler is ‘‘no b‘illin.” 
There is plenty of order but no heat. Better 
a thousand fold, progress on a poor box-car, 
than standing till on the track in an ele- 
gantly appointed Pullman coach. Machinery 
is necessary, but the living spirit is essential 
in order to make it move. 





ScHooL Examinations should be con- 
ducted by the teacher. They should never be 
made the basis of a marking or standing. 
The pupils during the time should feel 'hat 
they have the opportunity of doing their 
best, because by so doing they can improve 
themselves. At the close of a term. grading 
marks should never be published. Those 
who are to be promoted should be informed 
of the fact, and the rest permitted to remain 
where they are, or placed in a lower class. 
The teacher's own judgment always should 
decide the question of the place where pupils 
should be put. 

The evil of ranking pupils by exact figures, 
differing often only by a fraction of one per 
cent, not only creates unnecessary pain, but 
appeals to low incentives, and awakens 
feelings that ought to be banished from the 
school-room. 

No class was ever ranked by a column cf 
figures correctly. It is impossible to esti- 
mate all the elements of success in school 
work by any mathematical exhibit. It is 
manifestly improper to leave out mony im- 
portant elements in solving the problem of 
the exact precedence and place of pupils in 
a class. Why omit promptness, cheerful- 
ness, application, honesty, common sense, 
quickness, helpfulness, and rely entirely on 
the stock questions in the three R's? No set 
of examination questions can tell a faithful 
teacher nearly as much, after it has been 
given, as she knew before the «xamination 
commenced. Good work, hard work, per- 
sistent honest work, the best work, can not 
be encouraged by emperical examinations. 
An examination like meat may be excellent, 
good, bad or worthless. Its value depends 
up@ its character. 
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Dr. J. DorMAN STEELE, the author of the popular | 


text books so widely used, has just returned from 
Florida where he has been spending the winter. 
Close application to work for many years has told 


upon his health, and he intends to take a little | 


needed rest, 


+ 


THE New York Independent in a recent review of 
Emile,..speaks of ‘‘ the sentimental vagaries which 
at this moment afflict modern schools and their | 
methods.” The author of this statement would d> | 
the cause of education an excellent service if he 
would point out what these vagaries are. The 
charge is too general as itnow stands, to be defi- 
nitely met. 








The article by Supt. Harrington, of New Bedford, 
Mass , in another column is a remarkable specimen | 
of the vigorous use of English. He attacks one of 
the most odious of educational humbugs, in a man- 
ner that may be rather unpleasant to the followers 
of the old methods of testing school work. 





Supr. G. H. Barton, of Jersey City, has recently 
been re-elected for a term of three years. Too 
great crelit cannot be given to Supt. Barton for 
his just and conscientious course during the past 
few years. The teachers have always fvunhd in 
him an honest friend, and they may be congratu- 
lated on his continuance among them. Both by 
natural gifts and educational experience he is _ pre- 
pared to assist them in their work. 





THE program of the New York State Teachers’ | 
Association will be found in another column. 


responding Secretary, informs*us that exceed 
ingly liberal rail-road rates have been obtained; a 
detailed account of which will soon be published. 





THE Ohio Legislature created a State Forestry 
Bureau at its last session. Governor Hoadly has 
appointed Superintendent Peaslee of Cincinnati, 
Director of the Bureau for six years. Mr. Peaslee 
has also been appointed Counsellor for Ohio of the 
American Institute of Civics, which was organized 
in Boston a short time ago, with Henry Randall 
Waite, President of the society, and Hon. Morri- 
son R. Waite, Chief Justice Supreme Court, 
U 8S. A., President of the Advisory Board. 





THE Hoboken, N. J. Board of Education has im- 
posed a rule prohibiting the use of slang by teach- 
ers in presence of their pupils. It is said in one of 
our daily papers that the rule was resented as an 
insult by the young women. Whether the Hobo- 
ken teachers use slang or not is, of course, a ques- 
tion of fact. If they are not addicted to it, there 
could be no motive for the proposed prohibition. 
But if they never—or hardly ever—use it, it must 
be said that they are certainly not like ordinary 
teachers in other places. 


* 


PREPARATIONS for the meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction at Newport, July 6-9, are 
progressing rapidly. Among those who hive al- 
ready consented to take part in the exercises are, 
Dr. Robinson, President of Brown University; 
Professors Young of Princeton, Hardy of. Dart- 
mouth, and Payne of Ann Arbor. The Old Colony 
Railroad and Steamboat’ Company have just an- 
nounced, with the utmost generosity, that they 
shall tender to the members of the Institute, for an 
Ocean Excursion to Block Island, the free use of 
the beautiful steamer Pilgrim, the ‘‘ Iron Monarch 
of Long Island Sound.” 





THE summer school under the care of Supt. 
Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, will not bea 
pretentious affair, but an earnest effort to assist 
primary and intermediate teachers. Supt. Wil- 
liams writes us concerning his assistants that he 
knows Miss Baldwin to be a superior teacher of 
normal classes. He says: ‘‘I have never known 
her equal for primary work, Miss Raycrof® is 





This | 
has been revised by President Ellis, and is sub-| 
stantially as will be presented at the coming meet- | 
ing at Saratoga in July. Mr. Danforth, the Cor- | 


highly recommended by Col. Parker, and Mr. 
Ballard is said to be unexcelled in his methods for 
physical training. The class should be largely 
attended. 


It is a good plan to press light into school-room 
|service whenever it is possible. By means of a 
beam of the sun reflected into the room this can 
be done whenever the sun is shining. The teacher 
has then at his command a magic lantern, a solar 
microscope and a spectroscope, and an innumerable 
number of experiments can be tried. For more 
than ten years such an apparatus was at our com- 
mand, and the students can testify how much in- 
struction and amusement is afforded. Adams’ 
solar camera is an instrument that ought to be 
’ | found i in every school-room in the land. It will 
add a new charm to geography, history, geology, 
and physics. 








NortH CaRo.ina has fourteen summer normal 
schools. Mr. E. C. Bronson, principal of the one 
established at Wilson, writes us that these schools 
are exerting a great influence in infusing new life 
into the thought of this state’ North Carolina has 
lost its bad pre-eminence as the hero of the national 
illiteracy column, and is now making educational 
progress fully in keeping with its movements in 
other directions. The old North State is awake! 

Nothing but a thorough adoption of the essen- 
| tial principals of true progressive instruction will 
educationally regenerate the south. Religion, with 
| Pestalozzian education hand-in-hand with it, is 
| bringing the south into a new era of great moral, 
intellectual, and material prosperity. 





THE opsEcT of the Saratoga Summer School of 
| Methods is to bring the advantages of the Normal 
School and a discussion of improved methods of 
teaching within the reach of every teacher in the 
country. It is to be an Institute and not a conven- 
tion. Familiar talks will be given rather than 
| Stated lectures; questions from students encour- 
|aged; no study required; note-taking expected. 
Rest and recreation will be combined with facili- 
ties for self-improvement. The Faculty consists 
of Practical Teachers, who are to-day teaching in 
their various schools. They will present their 
methods in such a simple, familiar way, and so 
illustrate their lessons with apparatus, objects and 
pictures used in their work, that every student 
will be able to carry away ideas, plans and methods 
of teaching, such as can be immediately introduced 
into his or her school-room. Saratoga has been 
chosen for the Summer School, because of its ac- 
knowledged beauty, healthfulness, central loca- 
tion, convenience and cheapness of living. The 
same simplicity of dress and style of living are 
possible here as in a country village. 

A TRAINING Class for Primary and Intermediate 
Classes, and Teachers of Ungraded Country 
Schools. Glens Falls, N. Y., July 17,—Aug. 
28, Supt. Sherman Williams, Director, Glens 
Falls. 

VacaTIon School of Physical Culture. 

Mr. J. Frank Wright, of Grammar School 
No. 7, New York City, Principal; French- 
man’s Island, Oneida Lake, N. Y. 

THE Wilson State Normal Institute. 
Wilson, N. C., June 29,—July 20, 
son, Superintendent. 

The New York State Teachers’ Association. Dr. 

Ellis, President, Saratoga Springs, July 8, 
9, and 10. 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Association, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., July 7, 8, and 9. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, Harris- 
burg, July 7, 8, and 9. 


* 


THE National Bureau of Education is becoming 
an increasing object of interest to the educated 
classes who visit Washington. Its unpretending 
building, though not commensurate with the valu- 
able interests it represents, yet contains immense 
stores of information to the educator. The entire 
American and foreign literature relating to educa- 
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tion, may be found in its library. More than sixty 
foreign journals are taken, and reports from 4]j 
the leading governments on their educationa) 
methods are on file. In its museum are clay 
models from the unskilled hands of the savage 
side by side with the exquisite work of civilizeq 
nations, thus showing the elevating power of edy. 
ation. This Bureau has twenty thousand corre. 
spondents, who furnish it with the latest jp. 
formation on all subjects bearing on education, 
From this mass of facts it is able to formy. 
late its reports, which are of immense value to 
educators at home and abroad. The annual report 
of its Commissioner, Hon. John Eaton, is the 
standard American authority on the progress of 
education, and the monographs it yearly issues op 
special subjects are eagerly sought for by foreign 
governments for their educators. Some vitg| 
questions are always under investigation. At 
present a thorough inquiry is being made into the 
relation of education and crime also into the 
relation of the disappearance of apprenticeship. 


the introduction of manual labor into schools: the 


best metheds of teaching geography; the relation 
of ventilation, heating and lighting of schools ty 
the health of childrén, etc. 


* 





THE question has been asked us whether our 
State and National Associations will be made up of 
delegates regularly appointed after the manner of 
our large church synods and assemblies. No such 
rule exists. It is stated by one of the oldest educa- 
tional bodies in this country that ‘‘any person of 
good moral character, interested in education, may 
become a member upon the payment of one dollar.” 
These three restrictions are the only ones that have 
ever been made known as qualifications for mem. 
bership in any educational meeting: Good char- 
acter, interest, dollars. These are certainly im- 
portant, but while the meetings have not suffered 
on account of want of good moral standing, they 
have often suffered from the want of dollars if the 
attendance has been small. It is time now to pro- 
vide for permanent membership, regular annual 
payments, and more professional character. These 
meetings should not be gatherings of any who 
happen to come, but regular convocations of those 
who have been elected to membership, paying 
annual sums whether they attend or not. The 
National Association should have ten thousand 
permanent members, and our older State Assovia- 
tions should enroll at least five hundred paying 
members. On the first of each year a bill sent to 
each of these persons should be as promptly paid as 
that received from the educational journals for 
which they subscribe. We should then be more 
professional and in better financial condition. 





SaraToGa! What memories of delicious coolness 
and fragrance, of peaceful holiday time, of summer 
days, of rest and recreation, away from the “ big 
world’s work and care,” the life-giving tonic of 
fresh, sparkling waters in the morning visits to the 
springs, the long dreamy afternoons in the shaded 
avenues, the green parks, the idle sauntering 
throng, the dress and undress, conventionality and 
simplicity, and, more than all, the do-as- you-please 
atmosphere of Saratoga. At this beautiful spot 
our great convention is to meet in July next. The 
place is thoroughly cosmopolitan; the people who 
gather there in the summer go for pleasure, for 
fashion, for rest, for recreation, for health, for 
study, if you please, for it is true that the most 
popular school of language in America holds its 
summer sessions at Saratoga. The social atmos 
phere is one of perfect freedom; we may weal 
silk or calico, live in a grand hotel or a pretty cot 
tage, according to our pleasure or our purse; and 
with equal enjoyment, for no place that I have 
ever seen gives so much for so little as Saratoga 
I am glad that we are called there, glad that the 
teachers throughout the land are to meet at a point 
so beautiful, so healthful, and so accessible. 4 
correspondent of the writer—a cultured and lovely 
woman, whose home has always been at Saratog4 
says in a recent letter: ‘“‘Iam glad to know thal 
the National Educational Association is to meet 4 
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saratoga, for it brings to us such charming and 
cultured people.” Miss CLarA Conway. 


Tue Rev. Washington Gladden recently said 
that the attitude of the average editor toward re- 
jigion is one of calm superiority. It is not the only 
topic he handles with the air of mastery. Art, 
philosophy, medicine, law, political science, social 
economy, he understands just as well as he does 
religion. There are exceptions, but the typical 
journalist is nothing if not infallible. There is an 
obvious cause for this Is not the supply of knowl- 
edge. as of all other commodities, regulated by the 
demand? Put an American in a position where he 
is obliged to know everything, and like Mr. Squeers’ 
pupils, ** he goes and knows it.” 

Mr. Gladden could have said that the average 
editor knows more about education than religion. 
Educational methods and systems are criticised 
and either commended or condemned in most 
papers with a confidence that would have aston- 
ished Horace Mann. 








In spite of all oppasing influences, the love for the 
Bible not only endures but increases. The pub- 
lication in America this week of the revised ver- 
sion of the Old Testament is, without doubt, of 
greater interest to the people who speak the Eng- 
lish language than any other topic whatsoever. 
The sale of three million copies of the revised ver- 
sion of the New Testament, within a year after its 
publication, is the most remarkable fact in the his- 
tory of book selling, and une of the most remark- 
able facts in the history of literature. 





THE best course of study for teachers’ reading 
classes has not yet been published. The Iowa Cir- 
cle has adopted the following 

For the first year: 

Barnes’ Brief General History, Richardson's 
American Literature Primer, Page’s Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, Hunt's Physiology 
and Hygiene for Young People, or, the Eclec- 
tic Physiology, Balfour Stewart’s Physics, 
Watt’s Improvement of the Mind (new edi- 
tion). ‘ 

The Kentucky course is 

For the first year: 

Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi, Hailmann’s History 
of Pedagogy, Education by Herbert Spencer, 
Raub’s School Management, Brook’s Methods 
of Teaching. 

For the second year: 

Green’s Shorter History of English People, 
Brook's Mental Science and Culture, Cousin’s 
True, Beautiful, and Good, Parker's Talks on 
Teaching, Hutchison’s Physiology. 

Fer the third year: 

Wickersham’s School Economy, Townsend's 
Analysis of the Constitution, Trench on 
Words, Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Win- 
chell’s Ske‘ches of Creation. 

The Indiana and Ohio courses are essentially the 
same. The objection to all these outlines of study 
is that they attempt to cover too much ground. 
There seems to be no object in view except general 
culture. They may as well apply to any other 
class of people as to teachers. For this purpose 
the Chautauqua Course is the best yet outlined. 
Many of the subjects to be studied need a teacher, 
and can better be pursued ina good High School 
or Academy. Why ignore rhetoric or mathematics? 
Are they not as important as physiology and his- 
tory’? If one study is to be taken from the course 
pursued in our better graded schools, why not take 
all! We cannot see the philosophy of the selec- 
tion. The Iowa Course is too heavy for a single 
year, if the examination is expected to be at all 
thorough. No ordinary teacher will be able to 
thoroughly masttr it. 

The selection of authors could be better. Todd’s 
Students’ Manual is better than Watt’s on the 
Mind. Noosdinary teacher can master Cousin’s 
True, Beautiful, and Good. The same remark ap- 
plies to Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, Winchell’s 
Sketches of Creation needs a knowledge of geolo- 
sy in order to understand it. Richard Grant 
White’s books are better than Trench’s, and why an 
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only be conjectured. It is a good book, one of the 
best of its class, but it is of the school-room, not 
the fireside or reading circle. 


Itseems to us that a teacher’s reading course | 


should limit itself to purely professional literature . 
From it ought to be carefully excluded all that is 
of any other character. The classics of our pro- 
fession should be studied, and three years is none 
too long a time to accomplish the work. No teacher 
can lay any valid claim to orthodox professional 
standing who has not read: 

Tate’s Philosophy of Education, Browning's 
Educational Theories, Fitch’s Lectures on 
Teaching, Payne's Science and Art of Educa- 
tion, Common School Law, Spencer’s Educa- 
tion, Quick’s Educational Reformers, Park- 
er’s Lectures, Page’s Theory and Practice, 
and Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching, Bain’s Education as a Science, 
Brook's Mental Science and Culture, and 
Parker's Talks in Teaching. 

He should also know something definite concern- 
ing Froebel, Pestalozzi, Rosseau’s Emile, and 
Pestalozzi's Leonard and Gertrude, and some ac- 
curate knowledge of the theories and practices of 
modern Kindergarten methods. Here in outline 
is a course that cannot be mastered in less than 
three years of pretty hard study. There are many 
other excellent books that ought to be read; those 
enumerated sbould be read by all the professional 
teachers in our land. 





THE old ungraded district school will soon be- 
come a thing of the past. Great progress is being 
made in unifying and grading the course of study 
in all places where there is effective supervision. 
The editor of the South Bend Times speaks from 
experience when he says that ‘graduation from 
the district schools is no longer an experiment in 
this county. The experience of the past two years 
has proven that it is something more than a fabric 
of theories, woven in the loom of fancy. None 
question the importance and benefits of graduation 
from high schools and colleges, nor will any one, in 
a position to know, attach less importance to 
graduation from the district schools, particularly 
as an incentive to study and regular attendance. 
A course of study for district schools, with gradu- 
ation as the crowning feature, will enable pupils to 
do more between the ages of six and fifteen years, 
than they would do between the ages of six and 
twenty-one in the ungraded schools. Commence- 
ment Day, with its graduating exercises, its music, 
its flowers, its many happy faces, and last, but not 
least, its diplomas, has the same effect in keeping 
the boy or girl in the district school that it has in 
keeping the student in the high school or col- 
lege. ” 

To all of which we agree, provided: 

1. That the superintendent has knowledge enough 
not to test the work done by a written percentage 
examination, from the results of which Jane Smith, 
shall be voted 97 ;;, and John Smith, her brother, 
97 4. 

2. That the teachers in the various districts have 
permanent posit'ons, decent salaries, and know how 
to teach, and not merely hear recitations and pun- 
ish. 

3. That the superintendent shall be employed 
without regard to political affinities, religious be- 
lief or personal influences, and shall be kept in 
office as long as he devotes himself successfully to 
his work. 

It is undeniable that miserable work has been 
done in our ungraded schools. Causes that have 
led to this condition of affairs need not be stated 
here: sufficient to say they must be removed, or it 
will continue to be necessary for those living in the 
country who wish to get a good education, to ‘‘ go 
away to school,” in order to obtain anything 
worthy the name. Everlasting change, poor pay, 
and low ideals of what a good school ought to be, 
have brought most country schools to the low con- 
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Analysis of the Constitution should be chosen can | forthe ScHoor JourNaL. 


GENERAL PLANS OF WORK. 


NORMAL PARK NORMAL SCHOOL 
Cook Couaty, OL 

The hours of practice teaching in the grammar 
grades is divided into two periods of thirty minutes 
each. The whole time is devoted to the subject of 
geography in general terms, but practically to 
history, natural and political, to reading and lan- 
guage, and tophysics. To illustrat : In oneof the 
large rooms are collected four classes, one in each 
corner of the room. With euch class are three 
teachers, two listening and taking notes, while the 
third one is teaching. The teacher of class one has 
placed in the hands of each pu) il a tin pan, square 
in shape, perhaps eighteen inches by ten. These 
pans have around their sides a narrow brim, and 
within, a small pile vf dampeued sand. The plan 
of the lesson is to mold the continent of South 
America, paying particular attention to the struct- 
ure of a certain part of the continent, about which 
the remaining three classes will also have lessons. 

The plan of class two is to read trom a reader or 
a book of travels something about this portion of 
South America. To-day the subjects read and 
talked about are the banana and the cocoanut. 

The members of class three are very much inter- 
ested in the subject of the winds There is no 
book present, but a general discussion is going on, 
bringing in the accompanying subjects of snow, 
rain, heat, and cold. 

Class four is talking about the life of South 
America—on this morning, the nature of some of 
the plantlife. Structural and vegetable geography, 
as well as the physics of geography, are thus 
taught. The school has been criticised for giving 
so much attention to geography, but lessons in 
language, reading, natural history and natural 
philosophy are all included in the geography exer- 
cises. 

*At the close of the first half hour a few minutes 
are spent in calisthenic exercises, after which the 
classes change places, and the same lessons are 
given by the same teachers to a new class of pupils. 

It may be interesting to know the purpose of 
one or two lessons. That of the lesson to the class 
in sand molding was to review the subject of the 
plateau of the Andes. The class had learned the 
general direction, the comparative height and 
breadth of the plateau, and the location of the 
ranges of the Andes. TheY molded the plateau 
from memory. Their work was criticised, cor- 
rected and compared. Miss Caldwell, teacher of 
the class in the physics of geography, has kindly 
given a partial report of her lesson fur the JouRNAL: 

HEATING OF THE AIR BY RADIATION. 

Plan of the Lesson.—To have the children tell 
what they can about the heating of the air, and 
to give some proofs, which they actually know 
from experience, preparatory to teaching the winds 
of South America. 

The teacher commenced the lesson by asking the 
pupils to tell the name of the city toward which 
they traveled in their last reading lesson. Quito 
was the city. They traveled first up the river, and 
then up the mouatain side. 

_T. What can you tell about the climate as you 
go up? 

FP. It will grow colder. 

T. Why is it colder up there? 

P. Because the sun heats the earth, and the earth 
heats the air; the air up high does not get heated. 

T. I should think it would grow warmer as we 
go up, because we get nearerthesun. | would like 
some one to prove to me why the air is colder. 

P. The stove and the air around it would prove 


it. The wall directly back of the stove is hotter 


than the air; the heat passes from the wall into the 
air. 


The sun heats the earth in the same way. 
Another. When one stands out on the prairie the 
sun is very hot, but just as soon as he gets undera 


shed it is cool. 


T. Why is it cooler under a shed? 


dition they now exhibit. Good classifieation, good| P. Because the wood absorbs the heat. 


T. If the sun is always heating the earth, why is 
Nothing else will. the air ever cold! . 


teaching, and good superintendence and perman- 
ency, will cure the disease. 
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P. The air is not always hot because the sun is 
right over our heads in summer, but in winter it is 
not, and we do not get so much heat. 

T. But do we still have some of the sun’s rays? 

P. Yes, ma’am. 

T. What effect does that have then upon the 
heating of the air? 

P. The earth does not get so much heat when the 
sun is far away. and so it does not have so much 
to send off into the air. 

T. Why is it colder at night than in the day- 
time? 

P. Because the sun does not shine and there is 
not so much to be given off to the air. 

T. Have you ever noticed that it is warmer 
sometimes after the sun goes down? (All have.) 
Why is it so? 

P. Sometimes it is warmer on a rainy day than 
on aclear day. 

T. Who has something to say about that? 

This question was not answered, as the bell rang. 

EXERCISES IN THE SECOND PRIMARY ROOM. 

After the opening morning exercises the work 
of the forenoon began. Tardy pupils stopped at 
the black board as they entered and wrote their 
names. The teacher said afterwards that this plan 
succeeded fairly well in breaking up tardiness 
The three classes in the r»om worked at the same 
time at their seats, one on the copying of sentences 
from the board on slates; another on paper, and 
the third in a number lesson with the teacher. 
The latter was interesting, as the teacher was test- 
ing the pupus as to their knowledge of simple num- 
bers. For this purpose she had a box of splints 
separated into ones and tied into bundles of tens. 
She wrote the simple sum '? on the board and 
called for the answer. Every boy and girl was 
anxious to¢ell that such a simple sum was casy 
enough, and gave the answer, 14, very readily. 
The 14 was written under the line. 

Show me sticks representing this (pointing to the 
4), said the teacher. 

Charlie did so. 

Show me this (pointing to the 1). 

Charliz picked up one stick and handed it to the 
teacher. 

How many have you when putting the 4 and 1 
together? is asked. 

Charlie looks, and says, five. 

How many have you here? (pointing to the 14). 

Fourteen. - 

Well, show it to me. 

Charlie stares and goes to his seat with an ex- 
pression of blank amazement upon his countenance. 
The teacher repeats the test with the number 11, 
but with no better success. Mary does not know. 

How many do I want? says the Job-like teacher. 

Eleven, is the answer. 

Then show them to me. 

They show her one 1 and then another 1, which 
together make 2, and the puzzled expression comes 
into all countenances again. The teacher writes 10 
on the board and 1 over the 0. 

How many do I want here? (pointing to the 1 
over the 0.) 

Ono, is answered. 

H>w many here? (pointing to the 10.) 

Ten. 

Show me the first. 

One splint is picked up and held towards the 
teacher. 

Show me the second. 

A bundle with ten splints is held up 

Put them together. How many have you now? 

Eleven, is answered, and the number is written 
on the board. 

The patient teacher has conquered. The pupils 
have made the proper association, and thereafter 
12, 13, 14, etc., are shown with splints as well a3 
with figures. 

A few simple oral problems are given to the pu- 
pile. One was: ‘ Mary had 14 oranges and ate } of 
them, how many had she lef.?” 

A lesson to the third clase, composed, not of the 
youngest pupils necessarily, but of those pupils of 
weakest power, was given. In this case the book 
happened to be Barnes’ * Second Reader,” and the 


story about ‘‘ James and the Oxen.” The teacher 
says, ‘* Be able to tell me what is said about James 
and his oxen.” All apply themselves busily to a 
silent perusal of the story for a short time, when 
sentences ure ca!led for by the teacher, to be told 
from the book in the most natural way possible. 
After this class has finished, a writing lesson is 
given to classes one andtwo The full-arm miove- 
ment, which requires that the fingers be kept im- 
movable, is the one used in this room, and through- 
out the building. Tracing exercises are gone 
through with daily to the sound of nuusic until the 
proper movement has become automatic, when the 
writing of sentences is begun. It is surprising 
what a round, beautiful letter is made by this 
movement. 





CRAM, OVERPRESSCRE, AND PER CENTS. 


By Supt. H. F. Harrineton, New Bedford, Mass. 


THAT ODIOUS THING C\1LLED CRAM IS THE PROGENY 
OF TEST EXAMINATIONS. It has no other parentage. 
The noted Archdeacon Farrar, in a gush of indig- 
nant rhetoric against this vice, as displayed in the 
schools of England, has lately spoken of it as 
‘the juggernaut car of cram, before which the 
English nation is throwing its children by thou- 
sands, to have all the qualities crushed out before 
its ponderous wheels.” The archdeacon had better 
thunder his rhetoric against the cause instead of 
the effect. Strangle the parent and the deformed 
suckling will perish of itself. What do pupils 
cram for? Why stuff themselves with technical 
and superficial facts? What, but to pass the ex- 
aminations with credit? Why, how well it is 
known among school experts, that hundreds of 
grammar school masters systematically exchange 
with each other the lists of questions which, from 
time to time, are propounded by their several 
school committees and superintendents for the ex- 
aminations, and paste those which they receive 
into scrap books; then their long suffering pupils are 
put through the whole collection. and it is cram— 
cram—cram—until every unwonted form of ques- 
tion has been tried upon them, and its answers 
drilled into their memories, so that no novelty shall 
be sprung upon them when the next corresponding 
ordeal arrives! And where could be found an il- 
lustration of the influence of examinations more 
discreditable and damning than that? 


OVER PRESSURE IS LARGELY THE RESULT OF TEST 
EXAMINATIONS, or Of what is similar in character 
and effect—the average per cents. from a com- 
petitive marking system. Over pressure is twin 
brother to Cram. Wherever you find the latter 
you are pretty sure to find the former. keeping 
even pace with it, hand in hand. But after all, it 
is not the abstract amount of study which a pupil 
accomplishes, even when the lessons have been 
severely tasking, which is the prime secret of in- 
jury to health, for it is yet tobe proved that severe 
mental exertion, when made under healthful con- 
ditions, produces the slightest harm. It is the 
morbid anxieties, the jealous rivalries, the craving 
ambition, the restless uncertainty, which accom- 
pany study where rewards are at stake. that un- 
hinge the nervous system of the pupil and make 


.| bim an invalid. 


THE SAME THING IS TO BE SAID OF THE EFFECTS OF 
THE COMPETITIVE MARKING SYSTEM. which is only a 
test examination taken in homeopathic doses, day 
by duy* Remove these giant evils, I pray you, 
gentlemen school committees, remove them at a 
_troke! Redeem the schools from the odium they 
now deserve, but need not! Do it by abolishing at 
once all test examinations—all the miserable mark- 
ing system also, if it prevail ‘n your schools! Clear 
away these pests from the places they hold in your 
systems of instructions, as you would clear away 
toul accretions, emitting mephitic vapors from 
within and about the houses in which your schools 
are kept. Cling no longer to the baleful infatua- 
quent emrng pu is of the Hf guschool until some Torr Serr’ 
since, At that e, conr that jealous rivairies, the result 
of the competitive murking system, were the occ +s'on, ani» ot 
overwork, the High Schou! commiltee ished that system. 


hee have beea vo complainis of the kind since, although 
lesgong have oeen just as tasking ag ever. ? oe 








tion that you can measure first-class instruction as 
a grocer measures turnips in a bushel basket. You 
can measure lesson learning, but when lesson 
learning has been digested and assimilated, so that 
the product takes the crowning form of culture, it 
defies any basket measure to take it in! Set your 
teachers free; wholly free, that the play of their 
minds in their momentous work may be original 
and spontaneous. Do not be afraid of the result, 
There are examples enough of schools grandly pro- 
gressing under this truer regimen, to give ycu in- 
spiring confidence. In whatever schools you have 
teachers of the genuine stamp, the beneficient re- 
action from the trammels of the tests will lift the 
instruction at once to a higher plane, and if any of 
your teachers are time-servers and formalists, 
capable only of preparation for test examinations, 
what alternative is there but to turn them out and 
supply their places with a better sort! 


EVERYTHING IS REDUCED TO THE COMPLETEST syYs- 
TEM AND IS WORKING TO ADMIRATION, in many 
schools where test examinations are the order of 
the day. School committees will swell with in- 
dignation to have their schools called in question. 
They are proud of them to an extreme. The 
classes are nicely graded, the schedule of studies 
and lessons is adjusted with exactness and is ex- 
actly fullowed, the contents of the text-books are 
parcelled out for study and recitation as methodi- 
cally and evenly as the day is parcelied into hours. 
The examinations show triumphs of scholarship as 
tested by question and answer, and the whole or. 
ganization moves along with the regularity and 
precision of clock work. Nevertheless, you need 
not put your ear down very close to hear the creak 
of the well-oiled wheels of the machine, and the 
products all have plainly stamped on them the — 
brand of the mill. Sometimes indeed this fine 
working machinery is like the plumes of the hearse 
and the silver handles on the coffin which are the 
‘éepository of nothing but a corpse. 

IT SEEMS TO BE RATHER SORRY, MILL-HORSE BUsI- 
NESS FOR MEN OF THE CALIBRE OF MOST SUPFRINTEND 
ENTS AND SUPERVISIOR?, TO BE OCCUPIED FROM DAY 
TO DAY WITH CARRYING ON A ROUND OF TEST EXAN- 
INATIONS AND CASTING UP PERCENTS They must 
often get wofully tired and wofully disgusted. 
Supervision of the proper kind is honorable and 
profitable, and it is needed everywhere. Even the 
best class of teachers need it,—for sympathy and 
encouragement, if not for aid. Let a superintend- 
ent who is at least the equal of a teacher 1n intel- 
lectual power and ripe scholarship—and it is an in 
sult for any one less gifted to attempt to supervise 
him—let such a one sit down with that teacher's 
pupils for a review of the work they have been 
doing, free to follow the lead of his intellectual af- 
finities, with no committee’s schedule of questions 
and answers to shackle him and them, and the con- 
ditions are right for an examination of the sterling 
kind; one in which thought, not memory, will be 
the dominant agency. 

Let him sit observant, while the teacher con 
ducts a customary recitation. If it is full of life 
and character, if the pupils are thrown at times on 
their own mental resources, and roused to enthu- 
siasm or earnest attention, exhibit keen enjoy- 
ment in the play of their own powers on the mi 
terial of the lesson, he nevd demand no other 
criterion of the teaching which is effective there. 
But where superintendents are compelled to ply 
the crank of perfunctory routine and griad out test 
per cents., it violates their self-respect and com- 
promises the dignity of their office. 





THE Buston Journal states an important truth 
when it says: ‘The chief end of education is not 
the acquisition of a certain definite.quota of know!- 
edge, or the covering of so many pages ofa given 
number of text-books. It is to prepare boys and 
girls to acquit themselves with credit in life, to be 
good citizens useful men and women.” 





THE popular subscription to the Bartholdi pedes- 
tal fund has reached more than $50,000. The 
money has come from nearly filty thousand per- 
sons, 
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Copyright, 188/. 
By Epwarp R. SHaw. 
A RAT'S CUNNING. 

{ was sitting up one night when suddenly a rat 
began to gnaw. Arapon the couch stopped the 
noise, which, however, soon began again. 
a servant to look round with a light, we noticed an 
empty sack, from the inside of which came a grat- 
ing sound, and I at once cried out, *‘Ha! the rat 
has got shut in there, and can’t get out.” So we 
opened the sack, but there was apparently nothing 
in it, though when we came to throw in the light, 
there at the bottom lay a dead rat. “Oh!” ex- 
claimed the servant in a fright, *‘can the animal 
that was just now gnawing have died as suddenly 
as this? Or can it have been a rat’s ghost that was 
making the noise?” Meanwhile he turned the rat 
out on the ground, when, away it went full speed, 
escaping before we had time to do anything. 
“Tis passing strange,” said I, with a sigh, “the 
cunniug of that rat. Shut up in a sack too hard 
for it to gnaw its way out, it nevertheless gnawed 
in order to attract attention by the noise; and then 
it pretended to be dead in order to save its life.” 

H. A. Gives. 











Into the studio of the painter Gros, there entered 
one day a pupil of his, a handsome and careless 
young man, who had thought it clever to pin to his 
hat a beautiful butterfly. The butterfly was still’ 
struggling painfully, for it had just been captured. 

The artist became indignant and broke out into 
a violent passion. ‘‘ What, wretch!” he cried, ‘is 
this your feeling for the beautiful? You find an’ 
exquisite creature, and can make no better use of 
it than to crucify and kill it barbarously! Begone, 
begone, and return here no more. Never again 
make your appearance in my presence.” 

JULES MICHELET. 


THE NORTH WIND AND THE SUN.—A FABLE. 

The North Wind and the Sun disputed which 
was the more powerful, and agreed that he should 
be declared the victor who could first strip a 
traveler of his clothes. The North Wind first tried 
his power, and blew with all his might; but the 
keener the blasts became, the closer the traveler 
wrapped his cloak about him. At last, the North 
Wind, giving up all hope of victory, called to the| 
Sun to try what he could do. The Sun suddenly | 
shone out with all his warmth. No sooaer did the | 
traveler feel the genial rays than he took off one| 
garment after another, and at last, fairly overcome 
with heat, un¢ressed, and bathed in a stream that 
flower beside his path. 








For THe -ScHoo. JOURNAL. 


EASY EXP#RIMENIS WITH COLORED 
LIQUIDS. 


A liquid which is crimson at the bottom, purple 
in the middle, and green at the top.—Nearly fill a 
glass with water ; color it blue by adding a little 
of the tincture of blue cabbage.* Make it green at 
the top by gently adding a little ammonia. By 
means of a glass tube pour a little sulphuric acid 
into the bottom of the glass. The liquid will turn 
crimson, 

Three different colors producei from the same 
vegetable tincture by the addition of three colirless | 
liquids —Into each of three glasses put some dilute | 
blue tincture of cabbage. To one add a solution | 
fo alum, to the second a solution of potash, and to | 
the third a few drops of muriatic acid. The pro | 
duct of the first mixture will have a purple culor: | 
that of the second, a bright green; and that of the | 
third, a beautiful crimson. 

A beautiful blue liquid produced by mixing two 
colorless ones.—Add a few drops of a solution of 
nitrate of copper to a glass of water ; the mixture 








“Ni OTE.—Te prepare cabbage 


"| will be colorless if sufficiently diluted. Pour a httle 


liquid ammonia into it, the mixture will then as- 
sume a beautiful blue color. 

To produce a colorless liquid by mixing a deep 
blue one with a colorless one.—Add a little nitric 
acid to the blue liquid produced in the preceding 
experiment, and the color will instantly disappear. 

Rhubarb infused in water; a bright yellow solu- 
tion. A little alkali turns it reddish brown. 

Rose leaves, crushed in alcohol; yellowish brown 
liquid. Alkalies turn it green. Acids make it rose 


Calling t red. 


Violets ; a violet liquid. Alkalies turn it green, 


and acids red. 


Logwood gives a brownish hquid. Acids turn it 
yellow and reddish ; alkalies give it a splendid pur- 
ple color. 

To deprive a red rose of its color and restore the 
color again.— Hold a red rose over the blue flame 
produced by burning sulphur. This can be dune 
by fastening the rose to the top of an inverted glass 


jar. Dip the rose into water and the red color will 


return. 

To make a blue liquid from a metal and an acid. 
Dissolve a small bit of copper in six drops of nitric 
acid. The acid will at first look green, but after 


the copper is dissolved and a little water added it 


will look blue. By applying a little heat the crys- 


tals of nitrate of copper will be obtained. These 


will dissolve in water. 





EXERCISE IN LANGUAGE. 





1. Read this selection once, distinctly. 
2. Request several oral reproductions with no 


criticisms during the exercise. Afterwards— 


3 Permit criticisms on all of the oral reproduc- 
tions. 
4. Read the selection again. 
5. Request written reproductions to be brought 
in the next day. 
Receive no paper not neatly prepared. 
Size of paper, folding, spxcing, and margin 
should be taught before the selection is read. 
Criticisms should relate especially to, — 
Corrections of reproduction, 
Grammatical expression, 
Spelling, 
Penmanship. 
No excuses should be received on account of 
either nut remembering or not under- 
standing what was read. 


6. Advantages: 

Attention cultivated, 

Accuracy promoted, 

Expression improved, 

Criticism, in an orderly manner, encour- 

aged, 

Memory disciplined, 

Interest excited. 
A crow who stole a piece of cheese, 
Got nicely perched among the ‘rces, 
His stolen morsel to enjoy, 
Where nothing might his bliss destruy : 
When lo! a fux came prowling by. 
And, underneath the branches high, 
Sir Reynard eyed the crow so sooty, 
And pr.ised him bighly for his beauty. 
Quoth he, **I solemaly declare, 
Your form and feathers are so fair, 
Your shape so graceful, and your voce! 
I'm sure to hear it I'd rejoice; 
For if it equal your complexion, 
You must be absolute perfection ” 
Tne silly crow so weak and vain, 
Beheved the flatterer’s artful strain, 
And then, to show his tuneful throat, 
Assayed tv warble forth a note! 
But ere he proved his vocal skill, 
The precious cheese dro;-t trom his bill— 
Aud Reynard got the thing he wanted, 
And sho wed, as off he laughing sped, 
How fools are maneapern: knaves are fed. 





THE TRUE METHOD OF TEACHING I8 THE EXACT 
ADAPT ATION OF THE SUBJECT TAUGHT, OR MEANS OF 





vans uncture, ce te mpeetne tin tinad 
SSS ties ell fee Itm wera sven ter 


GROWTH, TO THE LEARNING MIND, 


FAMILIAR TALKS WITH THE YOUNGEST. 


THE § SUMMER. 


Nors.—After th's talk the children sheuld be encouraged to 
write out what they have learned. Even though the work is at 
first poorly done, the results will in the end fully pay for all ex- 
penditure of time aod trouble. 


How many months are there in the spring? 

What are their names? Can you tell me what 
comes after the spring? The summer. And how 
long is the summer? Can you tell me the names 
of the months? What kind of weather do we have? 
Yes, it is very hot, and we see the sun for a long 
time. What kind of days would you say we had? 
The days are very long, and the nights very short. 
Yes, when you wake up in the morning you see 
the sun shining, and when you go to sleep at night 
it is still light. 
Are you glad when the summer comes? Yes, we 
can keep out of doors then. You are able to have 
all -your games in the open air; and the bright 
weather makes you feel very happy. Your fathers 
and mothers are also pleased to see the sum- 
mer come. They are able to get out into the fresh 
air after they have finished their work. Can you 
tell me some of the things we do in the summ/r- 
time? Little children go for nice walks in the 
parks and fields, they run and jump about, and 
when they are tired they can sit down on the grass 
without catching cold. Could you do this in the 
winter-time? No, we have to go indoors when we 
want to sit dowp. What do the big boys do? They 
play at marbles and tops, and also at cricket. If 
they are near the water they like to bathe in it, for 
it is not very cold. Men also like to row the boats 
on the water, and sometimes boys sail their little 
ships. Then you can go fishing without catching 
cold. Yes, and there are many other things we do 
in the summer-time. 

Although you can play so much in the open air 
you must be careful not to get too hot, nor to stand 
about in the sun without hiving your hat on, for 
you are sure to be very ill if you have your head 
uncovered. 

There are other reasons why we like thesummer 
tocome Inthe summer time a'l the things in the 
gardens and fields grow very fast, and the fruit 
gets ripe. Can you tell me some of the fruits that 
grow in the fields and gatdens? The apples, pear-, 
plums, cherries. Yes, these all grow on trees. 
Tell me the names of some thit grow on bushes? 
Yes currants, gooseberries, raspberries, and straw- 
berries. Well, the raspberries grow on what are 
called canes, and the strawberries grow on little 
plants close to the ground Then we see the corn 
growing very high. and towards the end of the 
summer it gets quite ripe. We like to sce the 
golden eurs uf corn with thesun shining upo : them. 
Can you tell me the name of the corn of which 
flour is made? Itis called wheat. What do we 
make of flour? It is made into bread. When we 
see the fields full of good wh at we know we shall 
have guod bread. When the corn is ripe it is cut 
down, and we say the harvest-'ime has come. 
Haymaki g should also be referred to. 

Then the gardeners are very busy in the gardens 
Why? Because the garden: are full of flowers, 
and they all want looking after. Can you tell me 
the names of some of the :ummer flowers? Roses, 
gceraniums, fuschias, marigolds. nasturtiums sun 
fllUwers, # :ect peas, mignonette, etc. The warm 
weather makes these and all other thiags grow very 
quickly. Some things, however, which we do not 
hke in the garden give the gardeners a great dea) 
of work. Can you tell mc what they are? Yes. 
they are the weeds. Why do we not hke them! 
Because they spoil the garden and prevent the 
flowers from growing nicely. The other day some 
little girls told me they had a nice lawn in their 
garden. Whatdowecallalawn! A nice plot of 
grass. Well, what does che farmer have to do to 
this He has tocutitvery often. Why? Because 
it grows so quickly in the warm weather. 

In the summer-iime you have nice long holidays. 
Where do some of you go then? To the seaside 





_and into the country. The pleasures of the seaside 
‘and country shoud thea be glightly alluded te.~ 
: The Londen Teacher, 
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Some persons make the assertion that in a four years’ 
course the girls cannot keep up with the boys. The 
late Dr. Raymond, of Vassar College, said this regard- 
ing the higher education of women: “‘ On the whole it 
is very difficult to find what there is in science or lit- 
erature that will doa man’s mind good that will not 
do @ woman’s mind good also. In his college they had 
outgrown the question if girls can keep up with boys. 
They had gentlemen professors at Vassar, and the ques- 
tion with them was how to keep ahead of the girls.” 

Judge Cooley, of Michigan University, said that one 
of the best mathematical scholars there wasa girl. One 
of the best Greek scholars, too, was a girl. 

Before President White, of Cornell, decided to admit 
girls there, he visited Western colleges where they 
were admitted, and opened a correspondence with the 
leading educators of the country upon the subject, and 
the testimony that he gathered was the same in every 
place. ‘‘ It works well to educate the boys and girls 
together. The idea of sex is not regarded in the reci- 
tation room.” : 

Oberlin College, the pride of Ohio, has had co-educa- 
tion for fifty years. President Fairchild says: ‘‘ Ihave 
never yet noticed any difference as to correct recitations 
between the boys and the girls.” 

A younger brother of President Fairchild is at the 
head of the State University in Manhattan, Kan. I 
asked him the question only a few weeks ago: ‘“‘ Do the 
girls keep up with the boys in their studies ?” 

‘* Most certainly,” was the reply; ‘‘it.-works well to 
educate them together. The boys are more gentleman- 
ly, the girls more ladylike, for this companionship.” I 
might multiply such testimony, but forbear when I 
think of the great injustice to womauhood in the past ; 
when I remember that boys have had colleges for 600 
and girls only 50 years, my blood curdles in indignation 
at woman’s wrongs. 

Make a woman strong and self-reliant by a good col- 
lege training, and there would be less unhappy marri- 
ages and less divorces, and more happy homes. 

A few years ago there was a great spelling match in 
Music Hall, Boston, between the Harvard College boys 
and the High School girls. The first and second prizes 
were carried off by girls. ‘The third prize was taken by 
a college student, and the Harvard boys were so de- 
lighted that one of their number took even the third 
prize, that they carried him out of Music Hall on their 
shoulders, H.R. S. 

° e 

Here is an excellent teacher who thinks the millenium 
is never coming. Then what is this poor sinful world 
coming to? Tbis man is a dear good friend of ours, in 
Minnesota. We introduce him. He shall speak to 
you, 

‘*My dear good sir, cramming will never cease; stick 
a pinthere. Teachers are but men and women and, as 
I have told you before, the men and women in the pub- 
lic schools cannot be far in advance of the various insti- 
tutions that send them forth. The Educational Jour- 
nals must ‘go for’ those higher institutions. The profes- 
sors in those schools do not think it necessary for them 
to study the philosophy of education and methods of 
work, and many of them are as complete routine teach- 
ers as any you will find in primary, intermediate, and 
grammar schools, They look down, in many cases, on 
teachers of these so-called lower grades. Now ‘punch’ 
them and show up the defects in their students, and the 
evil consequences of such defects. Show how deficient 
their examinations prove them to be. There is an idea 
abroad that colleges and normal schools must not be 
subjects for criticism, but they, you know, prepare 
many of our teachers—these teachers that cram, ‘grind,’ 
and give us the ‘miserable teaching’ of which you com- 
plain. Now, am I not right? Why vent all our spite 
on the poor women and young men who are the echoes 
of these teachers in colleges and normal schools and 
academies? Yuu are right when you say there is mis- 
erable teaching and cramming, but at the same time it 
is true that knowledge runs to and fro among men, and 
civilization advances. Keep your courage, and don’t 
condemn us all indiscriminately. B. R. M. 


An old and valued friend of the JouRNAL says that 
he once thought Livy’s Preface extremely difficult in 
construction and arrangement, but compared to the 


first page of the April 25 JouRNAL it isnowhere. Who| hour? 


knows, friend D——, but the compositor executed some 
final touches upon that preface after good old Livy 
had laid down his pen with a sigh of relief? 





1. I have been told that by recent measurement an- 
other mountain has been found which is higher than 
Mt. Everest; if so, what is 1ts name, height, and situa- 
tion? 2, What is the highest mountain in N. America, 
and how high is it? 3. Whatis the origin of the new pro- 
noun, “thone”? What is its use? How is it pronounc- 
ed? 4,In the sentence, ‘‘ I ordered him to be brought,” 
is “‘ordered” transitive ; if transitive, what is its object ? 
How is “him” governed? 5. Analyze the following 
sentence : 

** You did as well as I.” 

Parse the underlined words, F. C. P. 

[ (1) We do not know its name or height. It is on the 


island of Papua or New Guinea. (2) The Black Dome, | “ 


inN.C. 6,270ft. (3) Don’t know its origin, or pronup- 
ciation. As far as we can recollect it was intended to 
represent two antecedents of different genders ; as, 
“* When a gentl»man or a lady desires to send thone 
respects,” etc. Tere ‘“ thone” is to supplynt *‘ his or 
her.” (4) Yes. The object clause *‘ him to be brought” 
in the infinitive form; in this form the predicate is in 
the infinitive mood and its subject is in the objective 
case ; the clause is really, ‘“‘that he should be brought.” 
(5) Complex declarative ; principal clause, ‘‘ You did 
well’; dependent clause, ‘‘ I (did well) ;” used as an ad- 
junct of the word “well”; connective as .... as; as is 
a conjunctive adv.; conjunctive because it refers to its 
corresponsive as; adv. because it relates to the adv. 
well, to tell degree. Well, adv. of manner and mod. 
vb. did ; as, conj. and with 1ts antecedent corresponsive 
connects the two clauses.—S. ] 


(1) Faster is celebrated as the anniversary of the 
Resurrection of Christ. Why then does it not occur at 
the same time of the year? (2) It has always been my 
opinion that a question to be a tive one must elicit some 
principle. If so, why call questions in JOURNAL *‘Live 
Questions”? E. L. 

[(1) Because the rule fixed upon by the early church, 
after much disagreement, makes Easter to be the first 
Sunday after the full moon which bappens upon or next 
after March 21. If this occurs on Sunday then Easter 
is the Sunday following. By this arrangement, Easter 
may come as early as March 22, or as late as April 25. 
(2) They are called live upon the supposition that they 
awaken curiosity, and perhaps stimulate profitable in- 
vestigation.—B. } 


Can a sound be heard farthest when the air is “heavy” 
or when it is “‘light’? Please give reason. J. 1. B. 

[The denser the medium through which sound is 
propagated the farther will it be heard. In the open 
air at ordinary temperature a human voice is audible 
700 ft.: in frosty air at a greater distance. Lieut. Fos- 
ter conversed across the harbor of Port Bowen, one and 
a quarter miles. On high mountains one must speak 
with great effort, the air is so rare. Just before a rain 
storm, when the vapor has forced upward and out- 
ward the —a of air, and thus really reduced the 
air pressure, we hear sounds with surprising distinct- 
ness because the medium is denser than unmixed air. 
In “heavy” weather the air is lighter than on a clear 
day. The answer, therefore. depends on what is meant 
by “theavy” and “‘light.”—-S.] 





ANSWERS. 


(As fast as reliable answers are received they will be printed.) 


(15) ‘* The deeper the well the colder the water,” is a 
complex declarative sentence; of which-* the colder the 
water (is)” is the principal proposition, and ‘‘ the deeper 
the well (is)” is the subordinate proposition. ‘* Water” 
is the simple subject of the principal proposition, mod- 
ified by ‘‘the,” an adjective element; ‘‘ (is) colder” is 
the simple predicate, uf which ‘‘(is)” is the copula, and 
“colder” the attribute. ‘‘Colder” is modified tirst by 
“the” an adverbial element; ‘‘colder” is further moditied 
by ‘‘ the deeper the well (is)’ a simple adverbial clause 
of the third class. of which ‘‘well” is the simple subject, 
modified by ‘‘the” an adjective element. ‘‘(Is) 
deeper ” is the simple predicate, ‘‘(is)” 1s the copula and 
“deeper” the attribute; ‘‘deeper” is modified by 
“the,” a conjunctive adverb. ‘‘The” is also the con- 
nective, connecting the subordinate proposition to the 
adjective ‘‘ colder.” 

If you desire to see such sentences as ‘‘ the deeper 
the well the colder the water,” diagrammed with ex- 

lanation of ‘‘ the,” see Irish’s *‘ Grammar and Analysis 
— Easy and Attractive by Diagrams,” pages 104 and 





QUESTIONS. 


(Reliable solutions and answers are requested. As soon as pos- 
sible, after being received, they will be published.) 
25, Please parse “close” in the following: 
**O, that some wondrous pearl 
Close beside my pathway lay!” 
26. Is the following a simple or complex sentence? 
‘** But Brutus said he was ambitious.” M. P. 
27. Solve the following problem: If, when I sell 
cloth for 8s. 9d. per yard, I gain 12 per cent., what per 
cent. will be gained when it 1s sold for 10s. 6d. per yard. 
28. One being asked the time, said: “‘The time past 
noon is ¢qual to } the time past midnight.” What ar the 
our? ° 


29. If all the heat that warms the earth comes from 
the sun, why is it that the nearer we get to the sun the 


| colder the air becomes? J. 


j ti n of ever 


ALABAMA.—The State Teachers’ Association (Colored) 
met at Lincoln, April 8. The opening ress was deliy- 
e b f. Wm. B, Paterson, who has been president of 
the association since its m in 1882. € spoke of 
the encouraging outlook, and stated that in several coun. 
ties the institutes held for colored teachers have been large. 
ly attended, and assisted by the county superintendent and 
leading white teachers of the county. 

A model class exercise in numbers was given by Miss \. 
C. Bowen, of Marion. ‘“‘ What are the Greatest Needs of 
the Schools of Alabama ?”’ was presented by Prof. W. 1. 
Councill, of Huntsville, and discussed by several mem. 


bers. 

Prof. James Storum, of the Virginia Normal and (Co). 

legiate Institute, delivered oy invitation, an address on 

ur Profession — What is It?’ which was filled with 
sound sense, and gave in an elaborate and instructive man- 
ner at the profession is, and how to sustain and im- 
prove it. 

Miss M. E. Wilcox, of Selma, read a bd on, “ How 
can the Teacher Successfully Imbue the Minds of his Py- 
pils with Temperance Principles 2?” Rev. G. M. Elliott, of 
Selma, one on “ ‘The Teacher’s Moral Influence.” 


FLORIDA.—Supt. J. T. Beeks received the thanks of the 
Orange.Co. Board of Education for his efficient aid in mak- 
ing a success of the Co. Institute at Orlando. The conduct- 
ors of the institute were Prof. J. A. Graham and Mrs, 
Helen B. Webster. 


_ILLINOIS.—A theatrical entertainment was given at 
Cook Co. Normal School last week, for the benefit of the 
library. The receipts were $125. 


IOWA.—Co. Supt. Wernli has planned and carried to 
successful completion a very fine line of examinations, 
The scheme is a good one and speaks highly of the effi- 
ciency of Supt. Wernli. 

State Board of Teachers’ Examiners met in Des Moines, 
March 20, to devise means to render the system of examin- 
ations for State diplomas and certificates more oo. An 
examination isto be held in each Congressional district. 

Clinton Co. Teachers’ Association meets at De Witt, 
Saturday, May 9, with an interesting program. 

Supt. SABIN, of Clinton is the choice of the profession 
for State Supt., and a prominent candidate for that posi- 
tion throughout the State. H. 

Pror. CRAMER has been superintendent at Waverly four 
years. The board recently offered him the school for two 
years more, at a salary of $1,500. 

Supt. FULLER, of Hardin Co., is van rt phn an educa- 
tional exhibit at the annual agricultural fair of Hardin 
county. 

City Supt. SABIN, of Clinton, recently delivered one of 
his strong, characteristic addresses before the Nebraska 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Mr. M. LEEPER, Supt. Clinton Co., has decided to hold 
two institutes this summer—one at De Witt and the other 
at Lyons; each will continue two weeks. Supt. H. E. 
Robbins, of Lyons, will conduct the institutes, and Miss 
Julia Sweet, of Clinton, and Maude Gilchrist, of Cedar 
Falls, will assist. 


LOUISIANA.—The Caddo Co. Institute at Shreveport 
was a very profitable meeting. Dr. Shieb gave some ex- 
cellent work on Drawi valuable expositions of the 
educational principles. r. Charles McD. Puckette, of the 
State No School, dealt with physical geogra hy and 
its use in developing the thinking powers, with the study 
of English and reform spelling. f. Brewer discussed 
primary reading and number work, and several distinguish- 
ed visitors took part. 


MINNESOTA.—Yellow Medicine Co. Institute takes 
place at Canby, June 8. 


MICHIGAN.—The Shiawassee Co. Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Vernon, May 23. 


MARYLAND.—Summer Normal Class will be held at 
Towsontown, Baltimore Co , beginning July 8 and closing 
Aug. 19. Instruction will be given in all branches taught 
in the public schools of the State, and special attention 
will be given to the theory and methods of Teaching. 


MASS.—The announcements for Commencement Week 
at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., are as follows: 
June 10, Mrs. J.C. Croly, Jennie June, of New York City, 
literary address before the school; June 14, baccalaure- 
ate sermon, Henry B. Ridgaway, D.D., Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill.; commencement address, June 17, 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass. 


MISSOURIL—A summer institute will be held at Spring- 
field, beginnin July 6, and_continuing two weeks. The 
instructors will be Supt. F. R. Feitshans, of the Springfield 
City Schools ; Principal J. H. Collins, of Springheld High 
School ; J. R. Harker, of Whipple Academy, and the Coun- 
ty Supt. Special instruction will be given in penmanship, 

robably, by Prof. C. C. Curtiss (of Minneapolis and St. 

‘aul Business Colleges.) _ 

The next session of the State Teachers’ Association 
will be held at Sweet Springs, June 23-25, 1855. In 

unection with the Association there will be an exhibi- 

which can be procured of interest to the 
teacher. The p ent, Nelson B. Henry, solicits especially 
specimens of—essays, compositions, book-keeping sets, ex- 
amination papers, writing exercises, etc.; ogy, zoology. 
botany, mineralogy, pechosiogs: of draw ng, map draw- 
ing, models, kindergarten work : ibrary, educa- 
tional papers, magazines, etc. ; charts, and all other 
kinds of ap : ture of all kinds. The 
School of will mon Monday fol- 
low: the ad ment of. the Association. 

i . — o. Teachers’ —_- met _— z. 
work of the m began e reading of an excellen 
paper on Grammar rs. Lenre Burns. The points she 
made were that h mar is not “an absurd and 
utterly useless branch of education,” as is asserted by R. 
G. Whyte, and that it does not confuse nor formalize, but 
gives a — one of the true —- of aod yo 
guage. ve eres pa on ry was read by 
Miss Hattie Marston. Bt pes exercise in reading was 
given by Miss May Kelley. ‘Co Punishment, Mi 

H, Brown, was an iphogenting, sakinet and ably handled. 
Supt. Fairbanks, Prof. C. L. Adams, wan, Mr 
Trout, and several others, entered freely upon the discus 
sion. The one sentiment was that children must be 
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of justice. One teacher assured the ladies that it was wast- 
ing “Sweetness on the desert air” to try to control by love 
alone —_ many — bos ee me — = ae 
and worrying, when a cious application e 
eei be all-sufficient. A fine paper was read by Mr. Fair- 
banks on “ Parents are Not Interested.””’ The sub- 
ject of “* Ma ng Boys” was presented by Miss Cowan. 
‘d: “Remember, boys have hearts, and is und 
an 


She an! 
— *rhey are given to hero worship more than 

the teacher who can reach their hearts makes them her 
slaves. They have evil impulses more than a knowledge of 
evil.” Aa interesting r was read by Mrs. J. Perrin, 
on Drawing. She showed a thoro knowledge of the 
subject. were also discussed the subjects, ‘‘ Central 
Examination,” “The Word Method,” “How to Interest 
Young ie’ and “ Co-education.” The next meeting 
will be held April 4. 


NEBRASKA.—The Lincoln Co. Teachers’ Association is 
held at North Platte, May 22-3. 

The North Platte Co. Institute begins Aug. 24, and will 
continue in session two weeks. 


N. Y. STATE.—Chautaugua Co. Teachers’ Association 
meets at Westfield,.May 27-9. 

Dutchess Co. Teachers’ Institute will be held at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., May 25-9, conductors H. R. Sanford, prin- 
cipal, and Dr. Eugene Bouton, associate. Dutchess Co, 
Teachers’’ Association meets Thursday evening of that 


week. 

Sara’ has met with a great loss in the death of Prof. 
Frank D. Wheeler, Jr., one of her must active school prin- 
cipals—a man highly esteemed by his pupils, fellow teach- 
ers, and citizens. 


NORTH CAROLINA. The Wilson State Normal Insti- 
tute holds its annual session at Wilson, June 29-July 20, 
E. C. Branson, Supt. Corps of Instructors as follows : 

Prof. Albert P. Southwick, M.D., author of “Quizzism,” 
ete., Methodology ; Prof. Price Thomas, Newbern, Num- 
bers, Lang e; Prof. P. P. Claxton, former! +r Kins- 
ton Graded ool, Sa, Geography ; Prof Collier 
Cobb, Elementary Sciences, Map-Drawing, Moulding, etc.; 
Prof. Lawson E. Quinn, Charlotte, Physiology, Orthog- 
raphy, etc.; Dr. Henry E. Shepherd, Pres. Charleston Col- 
lege, Course of Lectures, History, English Literature 
(Prof. Shepherd has a similar department in the Martha’s 
Vineyard Tnstitute, later);. Dr. Solomon Pool, Course of 
Lectures on the Sciences; Prof. Robert Houston, N. Y., 
Elocution ; Miss Jane E. Ward. Calistbenics ; Miss Lillie 
Gay, School Music; Mrs. E. W. Adams, Model Primary 
School. Supt. Branson, Universtity of Nashville, who 
has made several years study of Normal work in the West, 
will teach a class in “Mind and Methods.” 


OHIO.—The Greene Co. Institute meets the third week 
in August. 

Pror. F. M. ALLEN, late of Denver, Col,, and A. M. JongEs 
have made arrangements to conduct a six weeks’ summer 
school at Bloomingburg, beginning June 29. 


PENN.—The Westmoreland Co. teachers have adopted 
the following course of reading: First period, commencing 
June 1, 1885: Notes of “ Talkson Teaching,” by Francis 
W. Parker; “ gy Sag | memes | T. Tate. Ex- 
amination, Nov. 28, . Second Period, commencing 
Dec, 2, 1 : ‘* Methods of Teaching,” by John Swett; 
“ Educational Theories at Browning. Examina- 
tion, May 29, 1886. T period, commencing June 1 
1886 : “J of School Management,” by J. Baldwin; “ Lec- 
tures on the Science and Art of Education.’’ by Joseph 
Payne. ion, Nov. 27, 1886. Fourth od, com- 
mencing Dec. 1, 1886 : “ Principles and Practice of Teach- 
ing,” by James Johonnot. “* Education; Intellectual, Moral 
and Physical,” by Herbert Spencer. Final examination, 
May 28, 1887 

The annual examination at the West Chester State Nor- 
mal will take place on June 16, prevqretery to the com- 
mencement of that institution. The Board of Examiners 
is composed of f. Noss, and Supts. Harvey and Hoff- 
ecker. The examinations at the other Normal Schools will 
take place as foilows: Mansfield and Kutztown, June 2; 
California, Edinboro, and Ship msburg, June 9; Blooms- 
burg Ee k Haven, June 16; Indiana and Millersville, 
une 23. 


The annual examination of the Indian Industrial School 
at Carlisle took place May 6. Representatives of the Indian 
Bureau and other Gepetienents of the Government were 
present. 

The schools of Plymouth Borough have been temporarily 
closed, owing to the terrible typhoid epidemic. 


Miss CLARA Y. a of Ashland, has been elected to 
the position made vacant in the Third School District of 
Wilkes-Barre, by the death of Miss Mame Koerner. 

The young ladies of the Philadelphia Girls’ Normal School 
are being — cookery; Miss Corson, of New York City, 
is the instructor. W. 5S. M. 

Pror. S. A. SAXMAN was recently obli to leave Allc- 
gheny City in search of a more healthful climate. He is 
now located at Corsica as the principal of a successful class- 
ical and normal institute, 


_TEXAS.—Wise Co. Teachers have organized an associa- 
ae = tte toe ae next — —— Riv 
ional rea or teachers; qocera: met ando t; 
how the schools should be proved ; relation of teacher 
yam the adoption of a course of reading will also be 
ussed, 


- 


VIRGINIA.—The Peabody State Normal Institute will 
meet in July at Staunton. 

STATE Supt. FARR has announced to the school officers of 
the State that Normal Institutes will be held for the white 
teachers, at Staunton, Fredericksburg, and Marion, and 
one at Danville for the Colored teachers, beginning about 
the middle of July, and continuing four weeks. Supt. W. 

ment for the institute 


A. Bowles has in the arrange’ 
at Staunton; Supt. Gen. Daniel Ruggles, at abi a 
Supt. A. G. Pendleton, at Morison, and,Supt. J. M. Hol 


day, at Danville. 





THE treatment of children from thirteen to sev- 
enteen years of age should be passive rather than 
active. Ifthere be any signs of physical weak- 
hess, do not urge them for a year or two to hard 
study. If the girl grows morbid or moody, or the 
—" of going to sea, loosen the check-rein a 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


AMUSING CHILDREN DURING INTERMIS- 
SION AND AT HOME. 





JENNIE M. WILSON. 


In cold weather and rainy days children cannot go 
out of doors a great deal. Thev hang around us 
and tease for something to do. I have found that 
& pair of scissors adds a great deal to their enjoy- 
ment, the cutting of paper affords more amuse- 
ment than the picking up of the litter they make. 
These bits of pap r are so hard to sweep up, it is 
well to spread a shawl down up n the floor, then 
put the little one there upon his little stool or chair 
What a God-send these wee bits of chairs are. 
which a child can carry from place to place as soon 
as he can run alone. When the child has done cut- 
ting, it is very little work to gather up the four 
corners and shake it into the woodbox. 

Children like to cut out pictures, and the fashion 
papers are just the thing; the figures make nice 
paver dolls. Let them be pasted upon brown paper 
to stiffen them, then cut out neatly, and, if the 
children are provided with a common 25-cent box 
of paints with camel's hair brushes, they will find 
endless amusement coloring the doll’s dress, trim- 
mings, sashes, bonnet ties, feathers, etc. A red 
and blue pencil answers very well, or even colored 
crayons. By the way there are books of outline 
pictures, after Kate Greenaway, gotten up on pur- 
pose for children to color. Get one, tired mother. 
and see if it will not relieve you, in amusing these 
restless little ones. 

Speaking of cutting out pictures, my children 
take the catalogues of wholesale stores and cut out 
the ready made clothing, curtains, laces, pillow 
sham3, handkerchiefs and the like, place them on 
tables, window sills, etc’, for counters, and play 
“store.” They can make their money of paper, by 
placing it on coin and rubbing it with the straight 
end of a lead pencil, and then cutting it out in 
shape and size. 

Playing school is an old game, but none the less 
instructive. It may develop the faculty of teach- 
ing in the one, and serve as a real school to others. 
Children learn to write quite young nowadays. 
They can be made to practice in no way so easily 
as by putting them to writing letters. Ifthey have 
not cousins or friends whom they have seen, living 
at a distance, let them write to children of your 
own correspondents. The more novelty the better 
will it hold their interest. 

These little writers will need care upon our part 
or there will be no marked improvement from time 
to time. Words must be spelled correctly and sen- 
tences put together properly. 

Then we have to teach our little girls early to 
sew and knit. The boys must whittle and the 
sooner they learn to ‘‘ make sontething” the better. 

A mother should bave little else to do in a cold 
or stormy time, when a large family of chi.dren 
are obliged to stay in the living room, than to 
amuse and instruct them. What with attending 
to their wants and bearing their noise and con- 
fusion, she will get very tired. 

But alas! how many a mother is obliged to work 
every moment of the time, while carrying on this 
school at home, and what wonder that she geis 
cross and rebels sometimes! 


THE COMMON SCHOOL IS CERTAINLY THE MOST HOPE: 
¥UL MEANS FOR DIFFUSING EDUCATION AMONG THE PEO- 
PLE; but there has been many a slave who learard 
to read lying on his back, by the dim light of a log 
fire. He is educated as far as he has gone, just as 
much as if he had gone to the common school. 
Many a man has gone to college and come out of 
it just as much a sheep as the skin on which his 
diploma is written. any a man who has not 
been to college has educated himself in scant leis 
ure h by the blacksmith’s forge and other. 
where. e has uired a noble and mani 
education; and when heis educated he 1s educated, 
whether he gets it in one way or in some other 
way. 

The above, written by Henry Ward Beecher, 
contains a truth we are sometimes slow to appreci- 
ate. Education is not always obtained by a col- 











yet prove most mischievous. 
ing Dick, the King of the Highwaymen,” “ Detective 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
BOOKS FUR THE YOUNG. 


By Hon. B. G. NortHrop, LL.D. 

The reading which molds character is usually done 
in early life. At this plastic period, vile books and pa- 
pers scathe and scorch the soul as fire does the body, 
and such scars are seldom effaced. The land is floodéd 
with ruinous reading. Bad books and papers, like 
Circe’s sorcery, bewitch and brutalizé multitudes of 
youth. The most competent judges, like the superin- 
tendents of ‘‘Reform Schools,” find here a leading 
cause of juvenile crime. Interviews with such men, 
and cases of such crime, learned while travelling in 
twenty-eight states, have given me a sad impression of 
the magnitude of this monster evil, and inspired the 
purpose to do something for its suppression. Bad books 
and bandits have more than alliterative affinity. Lust, 
brutality, burglary, vengeance, and murder form the 
staple of their stories, in which rowdyism, vulgarity, 
and vice are glorified, and decency and duty are out- 
raged. These papers and the kindred dime novels 
abound in highly spiced stories of highwaymen, des- 
peradoes, gamblers, pirates, and like swearing and 
swaggering heroes, whose marvellous feats, outrages, 
dare-devil achievements and successes (for they always 
succeed) set forth reckless crimes under a false glamour. 
The homely virtues of industry, economy, filial piety 
and temperance are ridiculed, and in their place is fos- 
tered a rage for wild adventure, an ambition to play 
the desperado, see the world, try luck, and win tha 
prizes of daring. 

Imbued with such false ideas, of course they hate 
work, despise ‘‘a humdrum life,” regard home as pris- 
on and school as purgatory, ‘“‘go for fun, frolic, and 
freedom,” and by “bold strokes set out to cut a dash ” 
The language of these books, always full of *‘ blood and 
thunder” stories, is flashy, slangy, low, and without 
literary merit. Some of these papers put on a thin ve- 
neer of decency, the better to catch the simple and un- 
wary. Pretending to be “chroniclers of the week,” 
they are in fact contributors to the brothel. The avow- 
edly obscene books are circulated clandestinely, but 
others are sold openly, which, if less filthy, are more 
corrupting than the most lecherous issues of the Paris- 
ian press. The poison which nauseates by an overdose 
may be its own antidote. The many stories in the style 
of ‘“‘Peck’s Bad Boy” may perhaps be a little less vi- 
cious and pernicious. It is an old motto that no man 
ever had a better friend than a good book, and no viper 
more dea‘ily ever came into a family than a bad book. 

In one of the illustrated papers is a cartoon represent- 
ing an infant in the cradle, one hand grasping a bowie 
knife and the other a revolver, a shot-gun lies across the 
cradle, and its crevices are full of other knives and pis- 
tols. A tube in the babe’s mouth shows that its nour- 
ishment is drawn from a huge bottle labeled “‘ Dime 
Novels,” ‘‘ Bloody Ben,” ‘‘ Ike the Indian Killer.” Fed 
on such stimulants its hair fitly stands on end, and its 
features show a savage ferocity. 

Jesse Pomeroy, the Boston Boy fiend, convicted of 
torturing and killing three little children, said, ‘‘ he did 
it just for the fun of the thing,” and that *‘ the book he 
liked best was ‘ Buffalo Bill."” The Boys of New York, 








claiming a circulation of 50,000, is garnished with pic- 


tures of hags, highwaymen, and cut-throats. The New 
York Boys’ Weekly may not be fouled with smut, and 
In such stories as ‘‘ Dash- 


Dan,” and * Corkey ; or, the Tricks and Travels of a 


Supe,” the exploits of robbers and burglars are the 
models for imitation and the proofs of a manly and 
chivalrous character. 
tensively sold in stores, or furnished free in barber 
shops. Ifa school should be set up to teach the art of 
pocket-picking, lock-picking, burglary and robbery, t! e 
police would prompily interfere, and yet that would be 
harmless, compared with the influence of the news- 
dealer that is poisoning the minds of our youth with 
bad books and papers. Let public sentiment be proper- 
ly aroused, and this evil will be suppressed. 


Such books and papers are ex- 


In the Report of the State Board of Education of Con- 


necticut for 1868 is the statement that the managers of 
all the railways in the State had promised me that *‘thée 
‘police papers’ and other kindred publications should not 
be sold in their trains or stations.” 


More recently most 


of the large railway companies of the country have 
adopted the same rule, as have several of the leading 
News Companies. A proper presentation of this sub- 
ject in each State would probably secure a similar 


agreement from the superintendents of all American 
railways. 





The ownership of books increases their power over 
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the child’s mind and inténsifies hid intérest in them: 
He learns to prize them as his pets, and treat them with 
respect, if not with reverence. Book-worship is health- 
ful. Such idols wiil not share the fate of cheap toys, 
prized to-day, and to-morrow broken and cast away. 
He who has gained « love of literature can say with 
Fenelon, ‘‘If all the crowns of the world were laid at 
my feet in exchange for my books and love of reading, 
I would spurn them all ;” or with Gibbon, ‘A taste for 
books is the pleasure and glory of my life. I would not 
exchange them for all the gold of the Indies.” One 
who early acquires such love of books will realize that 
his education is only begun when his school days are 
ended. 

The practical question is how to stem this evil tide. The 
publishers beneath censure or argument can be reached 
only by law. Texas and Georgia some years ago enact- 
ed a stringent prohibitory law, suggested by Dr. Currys, 
egent of the Peabody Education Fund. The Supreme 
Court of Georgia in a test suit brought by a New York 
publisher, affirmed the constitutionality of this ‘law. 
When in Atlanta, I spoke of this fact to a northern 
clergyman, who, evidently surprised, 1f not sceptical, 
determined to test the question at the first news-store 
we passed, and calling for , received the prompt 
reply, ‘‘ Why, no sir! The law of.George prohibits the 
sale of such papers.” A bill for a similar law is now 
pending in several legislatures and ought to be passed 
in every State. Already the best booksellers of the 
country refuse to defile their shelves with such filth. A 
public sentiment should be created that will lead, if not 
force, all others to follow their example, fur boycotting 
here would be commendable. But the most effective 
preventive must be applied directly to the young, on the 
old theory that the way to keep the chaff out of the bin 
is to fill it with wheat. Though there are many bad 
books, there are far more good ones. With a full arse- 
nal at command, it is easy to fight the bad with the good. 

There are millions of money employed in publishing 
good books where thousands are in printing pernicious 
reading. It is a striking characteristic of this age thit 
so many of our most gifted authors are writing charm- 
ing books for children. There is no longer any need of 
repelling youth with dul! books. They have no natural 
appetite for those that are flashy and insipid. They 
may be so trained that a feeble and vulgar style will 
disgust them. The bar-room billingsgate will nauseate 
those who appreciate a refined diction. To guard against 
the trashy and corrupting papers, the home should also 
be supplied with some suitable juvenile journal such as 
St. Nicholas, Youth's Companion, Harper's Young Peo- 
ple, TREASURE-TROVE, or Wide-Awake. A wide range 
of books is given in the following list to facilitate 
ad ptation to all diversities of mind. Teachers and pa- 
rents need to study individual children as well as books, 
to learn the needs and the weaknesses, as well as the 
stro2g points of each child. Many of these books are 
designed to interest and attract, and thus serve as a 
bridge-over to a higher and better grade. ‘‘ Stretching 
up to books above them, children like those they are 
growing up to, and not away from.” They need the 


ileal as well as the real, the play of | as well as the 
working of facts, and ‘‘ want to be told of giants and 
castles.” The juvenile imagination craves the marvels 
of wonderland. Such hero worship is spontaneous ‘and 
healthful. 
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LIVE ANSWERS. 


1. Andrew Jackson was dubbed ‘ Hickory,” 
while on the march from Natchez to Tennessee, be- 
cause of his toughness. This, in time, was changed 
to ‘Old Hickory.” 

2. Each member of the Amphictyonic Council of 
Greece was obliged to take the following oath : 
‘“We will not destroy any Amphictyonic town, 
nor cut if off from running water in war or peace; 
if any shall do so, we will march against him and 
destroy his city. If any one shall plunder the 
pvoperty of the god (Apollo), or shall be cognizant 
thereof, or shall take treacherous counsel against 
the things in his temple at Delphi, we will punish 
him with foot and hand and voice, and by every 
means in our power ” 

8. Areptileof the genus saurian hasa very small 
head, and a ta:l so thick that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from the other; it can move with 
equal ease either backward or forward, and hence 
has been named Amphisbeena, 


> 





4. The Anabas Scandeus is the only tish provided ' 


with the means of prolonging its life out of water 
sensed te teeta ise Riad’ at wales pouh 
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from which the water trickles over the gills and 
keeps them moist when out of its native element. 
As long as this supply lasts the fish can keep its 
gills from becoming too dry to provide the nec- 
essary oxygen. 

5. The Anolis, an American reptile, has the 
power of changing its color with great rapidity. 
The loose skin about the throat more especially, as 
sumes an almost endless succession of ever-vary ing 
hues. 

6. A species of ant is found in Texas and also in 
Asia which, according to the statements of observ- 
ers, plants, cultivates, and harvests a certain kind 
of grain the seeds of which it feeds upon. 

7. The Greeks used to manufacture from mineral 


fibres an incombustible «l.th, which they used to 
clean by throwing it into the fire. Napkins and 
cloth for wrapping up the bodies of the dead when 
ex on the funeral pile were made of this 
mineral cloth. 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 


1. Who is known as the English Opium Eater? 

2. How long did 1t take to polish tne Pitt dia- 
mond? 

3. What emperor abdicated his throne and went 
to raising cabbages? 

4, ‘oh what did Diogenes search with his lant- 
ern 
5. Why was the “pillar dollar” so nameu? 





day Book” used! 
_7 Where is the *‘ fortunate city”? 


PROGRAM OF THE N. y. STATE TEACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


SARATOGA, JULY 8-10. 
WEDNESDAY. 


4 Opening aca yg “>= Address of Welcome, Supt. 
hurch, toga. 

Response, Eugene Bouton, Ph.D., Albany. 

President’s Address, 

. The Condition of Education. 

Report of Standing Committee. Prin. A. S. Down- 
ing. ge Supt. C. W. Cole, Albany ; “prin, A. 
Hall Burd ick, ilson ; Com. ‘N. Curtice Holt, 
Webster ; Su up. C. B. Tompkins, Elmira. 
Discussion 0 Report, opened by Supt. Leigh R. 
Hunt, Little Falls. Adjournment. 

.M. Paper, “The Study of American History in the 
Public School. ” Prin. John G. Allen, Rochester. 

. Address.” Hon. Andrew D. White, Pres. Cornell 
University. 





THURSDAY. 

. Opening Exercises. 

Paper, “‘The 5 8s Commercial Value.” C. W. 
Bardeen, A.M., Syracuse. Discussion opened by 
Supt. H. ’R Sanford, Middletown. 


Bey Instruction. “ How shall Teachers 
or their Work?’ Prof. T. B. Stowell, 
Cortland Normal School. Discussion opened by 
Prin. H. Bs h- Groat, Buffalo. 


> hers’ ee ey A can i, ‘Verntf 
le om oo aiinetion I ?”? Prin. 


Franklin. Discussion opened wy "Cok “Chas. 
Surdam, Port Washington. 

. Miscellaneous Business. Adjournment. 
Paper, “Supervision of City Schools.” Supt. Ed- 
ward Smith, Syracuse. 
~—, “Ss Supervision of Country Schools.” E. C. 

Center. Discussion opened by Supt. 
haward Wait, Lansingburg. 

arly “Natural Science in the Public Schools.” 

f. C. Cooley, Vassar College. Discussion 
peat | by Prin. James Winnie, Canastota. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Adjournment. 

Opening Exercises. 

Necrology—Report of Standing Committee. C. W. 

Bardeen, Syracuse; Supt. J. A. yt ~~ 

Com. Jared Sandford, Mt. Vernon 

Stoneman, Albany Normal School. 

— “The Public Schools and Crimes.” 

Z. Brockway, State Reformatory, Elmira. 


FRIDAY. 


" Opening Exercises. 
Nomination of Officers 
“Improved Methods in Education.” 
Report of Standing Committee. Supt. N. A. Cal- 
kins, New York; Prof. A. B. Poucher, Oswego; 
Prin. F. A. Greene, Albion; Com. E. B. Knapp, 
Skaneateles ; Prin. Frank E. Wells, x unda. 
Discussion opened by Prin. Sherman Williams, 
Glens Falls. 
Paper, “Moral Training.” Prin. E. H. Cook, Pots- 
. dam Normal School. Discussion opened by Prin. 
Jas. R. Monks, Elmira Free Academy. 
“Writing in Primary Schools,” Prin. Geo. B. Nich- 
. ols, Somerville, Mass. Miscellaneous Business. 
Adjournment. 
Paper, “The egg ” Miss Mary Tooke, | s 
Rochester. Paper, and Prepara- 
tion of Teachers,” Supt. Geo. Griffith, Lockport. 
Discussion. Adjournment, 
Report of Treasurer and Finance Committee. 
Report. of Inspectors of Election. Introduction of 
the New Officers, Fin Bees of Committee on 
Resolutions. Brief 


Supt. 





by Hon. Wm. B. 
R upt. of 
urray, Sec. Board of 


6. Where and for what purpose is the ‘‘ Dooms- . 





NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


is a bitch in the : —-~3 megotiiane, Toe cory 


Re ey was —s 


ub 


in their e Cage's Ministers, “Os 
that Afi is 


of Russia, of 
sia retalsates by demandiog that the terrnory of the Sariks | 
counted out of ; ‘Afghanisten that a Russian “4 — 


, and representative 
be ecnaewisaged at Cabul. 


Faith in the efficacy of cholera innoculation Bipcreating. Eag 
land is about to send a commission to Spain to tes: i 
sults. The discoverer, Dr. has i ? 
sons in the Province of Valencia, 

. it proves to Regn © cotapiet otection that the disease is 
that place, » the dice sveier 
say2, will giv@ immunity trom the —- tor a ‘period Of three 

a but a second within a week .s necessary fur a long pe- 


A reduced copy of the Bartholdi Statue was ited to the 

citizens of Farts oy the American residents. . Morton made 

presen Fa ch in behalf of the Americans and M. wt 
President of ‘the yoy * Council of Nelly me 

de srereteat assured Mr, Morton tha 

would ae ee men gy ae te gg he 

bidding the. importation of American pork 

thanked tne committes for the present, aud. ex, 

parture. M. de 


Bresson 
ret at 

Mr Morton’s de —— ~ 

thanks. 


pressed 
de Lesseps aiso joined in expressing 


Louis Riel was captured May 15. He says he was not the 
leader of the rebellion. but was enco’ by people of good 
standing at and around Prince Albert. mont is still at luize, 
and seys he will not be taken alive, but tne as tur us 
pg ype tem pny Op bl to have — 
wit 's re, there is muca excitement and rejoic 
througsoue Canada. _ 

Kobert E. Odlum, a noted swimmer, attempted to in a 
litule ~~ by teaping from the Brvoklyu bridge, May 19. He 
lived unly a few moments after he struck the water, to epjuy his 
dearly-bought distinctioo 

Gen. Hazen has brought a suit for libel against George Jones, 
editor of the New York Times. He claims one hundred thousand 
doliars damages. 
The 


ia bas again broken 
out at Cart ; 
made 


one movement in Colombia 
rebeis, ee two thousand 10 bumber. 


an assault on that city May 7 buc were repu.sed with a loss 
. pe) Jouett repaired to the scene at 


return and he has orders to 
witharaw all garrisons as sooa as safecy will permit. 
Mr. Phelps, pert new = 7 sesged to ne Saget arrived at Soutbamp- 


. him at tne landi wih 
hes aa plnoed ay 
van mut da speci 


train ne bis al. Mr. Lowell 
quested him to dine wih 
her at ny Date Uhat Say but he ae Mr, Paerps in London 
the next day — him to Karl Granvule, and later tu ine 
Queen, Mr. Lowell nis le.ters of revaiu, and Mr. 
Pbelps a. scslenids of of appuintment. 
The Edmunds Law proves to be. the most effectual measure yet 
devised tor oe Bel tne y nger gm Heretofore they coud 
use no jury of their pecrs would uita them 
‘Tors law Bang my for a jury cour of “ Gentiics. 
Conviotien. mag Sees Mabe bo repches, jad, woe @ man is convicted 
of poly gamy vote w wa. A delegauon of 
Sqmene visited President Cleveland last week, askiuy nim to 
that “the law snould be impartially administered.’ As this 
is ‘io just’. what causes their compiaint, 1t gave the President an up- 
pur Pula Gm laugh in bis aieove as he assured tnew tat be shuuid 
“The sentry of the “ Garnet” who failed to s2e Paul Boynton 
approachi the ship with his, torpedu, beea seutenced to 
fort) -two are imprisonment, and the lieuteuaat woo ler hina 
go when he discovered the joke, without cunsullins his superior 
officers, ines been court-martialled 
money bas been received be Pony the Bartholdi P desta! to 
e work .o go on again. 1. can be finished in three muxtus 
sent of the money is raised sg 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 


Eno 
allow t 
if the 





By N. O WILHELM. 


June 1, 1868,—James Buchanan, died; fifteenth president of the 
United States; became a member of *Pennsy:vania legislature 
when but twenty-teree; Sec. of State er P. president 
frum °57 to ’61; the secession began during hus straiiou. 

June 2, 1773.-John Randolph, tora; American O:ato’; de- 
scenoant of Pocabontas; was covapicuous for nis sarcasm, e-cen- 
tricity and wit; wus the terror of his opponeuts in Cungress; was 
kind to his slaves, gave each a putch of ground 
own profit, and further rewarded tne taiturul, 

June 3, 1808—Jefferson Davis, born in Kentucky; American 

a fought ia Indiao wars; was wuunded in Mex cao 

. & Sena nator; Sec. of War’ when the Southern sta: 

soceded; jeft the Senate and became President of the Con- 

feck rate states; at the conclusion uf the Civil war wa; iu- 

prisoned two years; was released on bail; traveled in Europe tor 

ae then returned to Missi:sippi, where he vow lives; wrote 
“The Rie and fa!lof the Confederate Suies.” 

June 4, 1738.—Ceorge III, born; king of G-eat Britain; R2vo 

ene, war 1775, buttle of the Nile, 17 1798, Victory of Trafal- 
war} Am. war of 1812 occurred uuring his reygn; aise bactie 

t. Waterloo, - 1815; Grenville, Rockingham, Uhatham, Pitt and 
North were his Piime ministers. 

June 5, 1826.—Baron von Weber , died; eminent German con- 
poser anu musician; author of * "The Forest Girl,” * an Upern; his 
master-piece is * Dertreischutz.” 


lo wore tor bis 


June 6, 1799.— Patrick - ag died; famous Averican orator 
and statesman; faired twicc 5 a bawye:; = 
but 'ittle practice =~ Bayh F oe = @ great speech and be- 
came jamous; opposed the stamp act; cuncluded one otf bis 
speeches with the words: “I know avot what course others may 
take, but as for me give me liberty or give me death.’ 

June 7, 1329.—Robert Bruce — King of Scotian; made 

several unsuccessful = ee his country frum ‘the Ka- 
ciish yoke;when nearly discouraged revived by 

e efforts made b ty 8 spider, 
beam. Six times it ae just as 
beaten; 1t tricda — me and 
to 
great victory of hen 


June 8, 632.— —Mahomet 


medan " — and 
of their ae. it five j in a cave in prayer and medi- 
pm ys announced his doctrine, * Tnere 8 


came 
t one God, an Mohammed is his pro ;’ he was cuted 
aed obhged to flee; this evcnt is called the Hegira, aod. most 
Mohummedan countries count time from it; wrote the Korat 
— fiually collected followers and established his religion by the 


5 une 9, 1781.—Geo. Ste 
and inventor of 
won a prize by 


pease which cuiminated in the 


founder of the Mohim- 
Christians the elements 


hapom, born; an English Railway 
we we Fo &@ poor raborer, 


th: ty eh ep on hour; he e weal! =r Shanged his 
r never ged 
simp.e —— e. nie 


0, 1072,—Petor “the sey born oft Russa; 


June 
— 10 ‘Aintterdam eT et os a ship oar 
ete isthe art of suip buiiding; 
civilization; remov' 


igi bi ier ees he ° 
the capital from Dualit, Sc, Peversburg. 
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NEW YORE CITY. 


There are fifteen industrial schools in New York City, 
and besides them eight more public imstitutions where 
some industrial training is given. Still further, there are 
industrial departments in many private schools in which 
boys are taught use of ope ate lenep toate the 
needle, to cook, or to work efficiently in some other depart- 
ment of household economy. 

Until within a year t these schools had no bond of 
union. They could be antagonistic, for the demand fcr 
instruction of this sort is so great that all as many pu- 
pils as they could possibly take care of, but they no 
connection with each other, and were work: largely on 
different materials gnd toward different ends. y served 
to supplement the course of study in the public schools, 
but had no sost of connection with those or- 
ganic or otherwise, with the single exception of the indus- 
trial de ment of the City College. 

A little more than a year ago there was a pger aes y 
through the efforts of President A. 5S. W of ity 
College, the Industrial Educational Association ot New 


York. During the year the association to the Board 
of Education for the use of a school , one afternoon 
in the week, for the purpose of ho classes after the 


regular sehool hours, in sewing, domestic economy e.4 
ing, modelling, simple carpentry and the use of tools. is 

uest has not been acted upon by the board. The time 
must come when this subject of industrial training will 
have to be considered by the board, and it seems as if no 
better possible method of experiment could be offered than 
that proposed by the association. That organizatioa stands 
ready to furnish teachers and to train more teachers as 
become necessary. the board needs to do at present is to 
lend a building for the use of classes once a week. 

The first year of the new association has, of course, been 
largely devoted to organization, to the of mem- 
bers, and the maturing of plans for the future, but much 

ractical work has been done ides. nm classes in 
Bomestic Economy have been begun in the h vate 
schools for girls ; similar classes are at work in half a doz- 
en mission churches and in several girls’ clubs and friendly 
societies : and a course of parlor lectures has been given to 
young housekeepers. The New York Cooking School has 
co-operated h y with the association, and twenty classes 
under its direction have been established, chiefly in mission 
chapels and societies of working girls. 


The Charlier Institute, in fifty-ninth street, near 6th Av., 
one of the largest and best-known schools in the city, has 
been placed in the hands of R. V. Harnett & Co. for sale. 
The announcement has been received with surprise and re- 

ret by the many patrons of the institute and the many 
als, of Prof. Elie Charlier, its founder, who are scatter- 
ed all over the world. 

“Why do you sell your school ?’”’ Professor Charlier was 
asked recently. 

“Entirely on account of ill health,” he replied. ‘‘Four years 
ago at Yorktown I caught a severe cold that I could =e 
rid of, and it has now advanced so far as to seriously affect 
one of my lungs ;. 80 I have concluded that, when I end my 
conne:tion wit the school on June 15, at the next com- 
mencement, it shall be closed forever.” 

“Will you tell something of the history of your work in 
this country ?” 

“T came to this city from France thirty-three years ago. 
My father was a French Protestant minister, and I received 
a liberal education. I had a few letters of introduction and 
thirty-six dollars when I landed. Mayor H rT, to whom 
one of the letters was ad , Said to me: ‘Young man, 
in this country we are all busy and we all help ourselves. 
Use my name for reference, if you wish, and go ahead.’ I 
followed his advice and set about learning the lish lan- 

uage. Three years afterward I opened a school in East 

‘wenty-fourth street, and had seven scholars. My methods 
of teaching met with success and the number of scholars 
rapidly increased. The building that I was in became in- 
adequate for the accommodation of my pupils, and in 1873 
I began the erection of the Charlier Institute in Fifty-ninth 
street. It cost about $400,000. One of the corner-stones 
was the Christian Bible. I have carried on my school upon 
a well-defined plan, or, as Dr. Howard Crosby has A} 
have tried to ‘magnify duty against indulgence, conscience 
against impulse, and order against whim’ in directing the 
minds of youths intrusted to my charge.” 


The annual meeting of the Art Students’ League was 
held April 21, to receive the annual reports, and to elect 
officers. The following were elected for the coming = 
President, Mr. Frank Waller; Vice-Presidents, Miss 
lie Gill and Mr. Joe Evans ; Members of Board of Control, 
Mr. W. A. Marsh, Mr. Chas. Osborne, Miss Emma Rich- 
ardson. These officers ap int six other members who 
will share the direction of the school for the coming year. 
The classes opened October 6, and have been in session 
daily, morning, afternoon, and evening, since that date. 
They now number 15. The ctors are: Mr. Kenyon 
Cox (morning Life Class); Mr. F. W. Freer (moening Head 
and afternoon Life Classes); Mr. Walter Shirlaw aoe. 
noon Life Class); Mr. Wm. Sartain he aw 3 Life ); 
Mr. J. Alden Weir a ae and rnoon Head 
Class); Mr. Geo. de F. Brush (Antique Class); Mr. F. C. 
Jones (evening Head and evening Antique Classes); Mr. J. 
8. Hartley (Artistic Anatomy); and Mr. F. Dielman (Per- 
spective). D the year 409 minor students have 
worked in the school, and the receipts (including balance in 
hand) are a little over $18,000, 


Mr. J. FRANK WRIGHT, Principal of Grammar School 
No. 7, will open a Vacation School of Physical Culture at 
Frenchman’s Island, Oneida Lake, N. Y., during the 
— of July and 


t from Syracuse. 
Oneida Lake, having an area of 57,000 acres, is the 
and One of the most beautiful on the of 
Central New York. Its surface is 370 feet above the sea, 
and 142 above that of Lake Ontario. Five miles from its 
outlet there are two lovely, wooded islands, Frenchman’s 
Island being = ee. ents will an need tn .~ 
air or in tents, particular attent _ 
physical culture by means of athletic and sports. 
Special effort will also be directed to the development of 
mental power, by encouraging and a spirit of 
inquiry. with the view of an orderly presentation of results 
poomPosition and curres Mr. Wright isa 
*man of eminent ability, one to whom students can 
with confidence, 


Excavations in the rear of School No. 75, at 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
SELECTED FROM POPE. 


FOR RECITATION OR READING. 
(From the Messiah ) 

The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold ! 
Hear him, ye deaf! and all ye blind behold ! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day ; 
The dumb shall sing—the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting, like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear, 
From every face He wipes off every tear. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air ; 
Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 
By day o’ersees them, and by night protects ; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 
Feeds from his hands, and in his bosom warms : 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis‘d Father of the future age ! 
No more shall nation against nation rise, 
Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes ; 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o'er, — 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad falchion in a ploughshare end. 
Then palaces shall rise : the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
And the same hand that sowed shall reap the field. 
The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead ; 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake ; 
Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 
And with their forky tongues shall innocently play. 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixed his word, his saving power remains : 
Thy realm forever lasts—thy own Messiah reigns! 











BROUGHT TO TRIAL FOR “ BLOWING” 





ADAPTED FROM J. G. HOLLAND'S “ ARTHUR BONNICASTLE.” 
Nors.—The boys of Mr. Bird’s schol were in the habit of judg- 
ing any one of their number who bad been rn Bad misdemeanor. 
Arthur, a sm li boy, was in the habit of ing strange and 
fabulous stories. 

Scene: A large number of boys are seated demure!y 
around a room. At one end, a boy sits in a high chair 
as Judge. Arthur is walking along at another part of 
building. Two boys, with staffs in their hands ta ler 
than themselves meet him. 

First boy —(solemnly)—Halt! Arthur Bonnicastle, you 
are arrested in the name of The High Society of In- 
quiry, and ordered to appear before that august tri- 
bunal to answer for your sins and misdemeanors. Right 
about face! 

[He marches with the two boys into the room in front 
of Judge’s chair.} 

Second boy—We have secured the offender, your 
honor, and now have the satisfaction of presenting him 
before this honorable Society. 

Judge. The prisoner will stand in the middle of the 
room and look at me. 

[The boys march with him to the middle of the room 
before the Judge. | 

J. (in a slow, solemn tone) Arthur Bonnicastle, you 
are brought before The High Society of Inquiry on a 
charge of telling so many lies, that no dependence what- 
ever can be placed upon your words. What have you 
to reply to this charge? Are you guilty, or not guilty? 
Arthur. (indignantly) I am not guilty. Who says I 
am? 

J. Henry Hulm, you will advance. 

[Henry takes position by the Judge. | 

J. Henry Hulw, you will look upon the prisoner, and 
tell the Society whether you know him. 

Henry. I know him well. He is my chum. 

J. What is his general character? 

H. He is bright and very amiable. 

J. Do you consider him a boy of truth and veracity ? 
H. 1 do not. 

J. Has he deceived you? If he bas, please state the 
occasion and circumstances. 

H. No, your honor, he has never deceived me. 
always know when he speaks the truth. 

J. Have you ever told him of his crimes, and warned 





G 
Nos. 21 to 27 Norfulk street, have the building un- 
safe. Ing D’ 


Trammer 
Oench of the B of Buildings, has 
trustees to have it properly shored up. | 


him to desist from them? 
H. [have many times. 


J. Has he shown any disposition to amend? 

H. None at all, your honor. 

J. What is the character of his falsehood ? 

H. He tells stunning stories about himself. Great 
things are always happening to him, and he is always 
performing the most wonderful deeds. 

[Arthur drops his head. | 

J. Will you give us some specimens of his stories ? 

H. I will, bat I can do it best by asking him questions. 

J. (bowing p'easantly to Henry) Very well. Pursue 
the course you think best. ‘ 

H. Arthur, did you ever tell me that, when you and 
your father were on the way to this school, your horse 
went so fast that he ran down a black fox in the middle 
of the road and cut off his tail with the wheel of your 
chaise, and that you sent that tail home to one of your 
sisters to wear in her winter hat ? 

A. Yes, I did. 

J. (in alow, grum voice) And did your said horse really 
run down said fox in the middle of said road, and cut 
off said tail; and did you send home said tail to said 
sister, to be worn in said hat? The prisoner will answer 
so that all can hear. 

A. (8 owly) No, but—I—did see a black fox, a real 
black fox, as plain as day. 

All the Boys. (speaking together in a taunting tone, 
looking from one to another) Oh, oh, oh! He did see 
a black fox, a real black fox as plain as day ! 

J. The witness will pursue his inquries. 

H. Artivar, did you or did you not tell me that when 
on the way to this school you overtook Mr. and Mrs. 
Bird in their wagon, that you were invited into the 
wagon by Mrs. Bird, and that one of Mr. Bird’s horses 
chased a calf on the road, caught it by the ear and tossed 
it over the fence and broke its leg? 

A. (desperately) 1 s’pose I did. 

J. And did said horse really chase said calf, and catch 
bim by said ear, and toss him over said fence, and break 
said leg? 

A. He didn’t catch him by the ear, but he really did 
chase a calf! 

All the Boys. (together) Oh, oh, oh! He didn’t catch 
him by the ear, but he really did chase a calf! 

J. Witness you will pursue your inquiries. 

H. Arthur, did you or did you not tell me that you 
have an old friend who is soon to go to sea, and that he 
has promised to bring you a male and- female monkey, 
a male and a female bird of paradise, a barrel of pine- 
apples, and a Shetland pony? 

A. It doesn't seem as if I told you exactly that. 

J. (severely: Did you or did you not tell him so? 

A. Perhaps I did. 

J. And did said friend, who is soon to go to said sea, 
really promise to bring you said monkeys, said birds of 
paradise, said pineapples and said pony ? 

A. No, but I really have an old friend who is going 
to sea, and he'll bring me anything I ask him to. 

Ali the Boys. (together) Oh, oh, oh! He really has an 
old friend who is going to sea, and he'll bring him any- 
thing he asks him to! 

[The teacher, Mr. Bird, enters. The boys all jump 
from their seats and hasti’y disperse. The judge in his 
haste tips over his high chair, and prepares to leave 
with the rest. Mr. Bird beckons him to remain } 
Mr. Bird, What does this mean ? 
J. (without his solemn tone) We have been trying, sir, 
to break Arthur Bonnicastle of lying, and we were 
about to order him to report to you, for confession and 
correction. 
[Arthur hastens to Mr. Bird, takes his hand and hides 
his face on his sleeve. | 
Mr. B. (looking down on him kind'y and leading him 
away) Come, Arthur, we will go to my study, and you 
can tell me all about it. 
(C»rtain falls.] 

—Hattic HERBERT. 





I think the JournaL is one of the best papers pub- 
lished, and should be read by every teacher in 
land. F. L. M., Lewis, N. Y. 


I know of no papers or journals so emivently fitted to 
supply needed weed practionl information to the teacher 
as yours. It seems to grow better with each issue, and 
I cannot see how any progressive teacher could think 
about doing without it. indeed, no teacher who wishes 
to keep pace with the best educational methods and 
thought of the age will do without it when he once 
comes acquainted with it. B. B. 
Oak Hill, W. Va. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by three peculiar- 
ities : 1st, the combination of. pamettel agente Play the 
as active me- 
qustites. Ths tesslt ba oedivine ef vnustal 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

AN OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Edward Sievers, Ph. 
D. . Translated and edited by Albert 8. Cook, Ph. D. 
Boston: Ginn Heath & Co. $1.25. 

This book is divided into two sections: Phonology, 
treating the vowels and consonants; Inflection, treating 
declension and conjugation. These are subdivided 
under many heads and supplemented by an index. The 
introduction explains that by old English is meant. the 
Janguage of the Germanic inhabitants of England, from 
their earliest settlement in that country till about the 
middle or end of the twelfth century. From this time 
on the language differs from that of the older period by 
the gradual decay of inflectional forms,and the introduc- 
tion of French elements. The language of the older prose 
writings has, to a greater extent than heretofore, been 
chosen as the basis of grammatical investigation. The 
author has discriminated more critically than is usually 
done between early and late form, in dialect. The cita- 
tions are not intended to be exhaustive, although a cer- 
tain degree of complexity is necessary in order not to 
ignore facts but rather seek to harmonize and account 
for them, and much of the complexity vanishes in 
actual use. The system of cross references will facili- 
tate the settlement of doubtful points and enable the 
student readily to comprehend the relations between 
the different parts of the whole organism, which it is 
justly claimed is not the figment of scholastic invention, 
but eseentially natural and rational: The book is cal- 
culated to give a timely impulse to the study of Old 
English. Like all works issued by this firm it is a model 
in typography and binding. 


TRIGONOMETRY: ANALYTICAL, PLANE, AND SPHERI- 
CAL. By De Volson Wood. New York: Jota Wily & 
Sons. 

The work is in six chapters trealing vecgenilany: gen- 
eral principals, functions of the sum and difference of 
angles; solution of plane triangles, right angles, 
sperical triangles, oblique triangles, solved by 
right triangles, and general formule. . To this is added 
an explanation of the tables, logarithmic tables 
of numbers and of trigonometrical functions, and 
tables of natural trigonometrical functions. It is 
noticeable that these functions are first defined and 
treated as ratios, but afterward they are represented by 
lines so defined as to represent the functions. The 
chief object in the plan of the work is to furnish an aid 
to the memory for those that can remember geometrical 
representations more easily than abstract ratios. In 
treating circular functions a modification of the old 
notation has been adopted, the form being much more 
suggestive of the real nature of the function. The 


author need make no apology for the publication of 
this text-book. 


RomMER, KiNG oF NORWAY, AND OTHER DRAMAS. By 
Adair Welcker. Sacramento: Press of Lewis & John- 
son. $1.50. 

This is a neatly-printed and substantially bound little 
book containing four metrical plays, which, the author 
says in his preface, ‘‘are written for the few in this age 
who are too great for prejudice ; and for the people of 
an age in the future, when the past is not envied :— 
when envy of the writer shall have ceased with his 
death.” We concur in the opinion of The Transcript, of 
Portland, Me., which very neatly says: ‘““We do not 
know how it would have been if Welcker had lived be- 
fore Shakespeare, but as it is we think we do see some 
resemblances in their style. But we do not think that 
Shakespeare realized his greatness, or had such a deli- 
cious antepast of fame as is enjoyed by our modern 
dramatist, whose home is in the setting sun.” 

Tue WitcH’s Heap. By H. Rider Haggard. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 25 cts. 

The reader looking for a romance of witchery in this 
story will be somewhat disappointed; the Witch’s Head” 
is only a mummied affair set on a shelf in a cabinet, and 
having as little as possible todo with the story itself, 
which isa love story of considerable interest, having 
some original features and being in some respects rather 
conventional. It has a good deal to tell about fighting in 
Zululand, and this part of the story is quite thrilling. The 
love plot is hardly as satisfactory. Taken altogether, it 
is a story which, if not of the highest order, is yet well 
worth reading and decidedly readable. 

MAGAZINES. 

- The North American Review concludes its seventieth 
year with its June number. It never had so large a cir- 
culation, greater influence, nor a moré brilliant staff of 
contributors. ‘The Tardiness of Justice” is discussed 





by Judge W. L. Learned, ‘‘ Prohibition in Politics” by 
Gail Hamilton, “The Swearing Habit” by E. P. Whip- 
ple, and “‘French Spoliation Claims” by Edward Ever- 
ett. The policy of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to- 
ward our Public Schools is assailed by M. C. O’Byrne, of 
North Carolina, and defended by Bishop Keane, of 
Virginia. ‘How Shall Women Dress?” is answered by 
Charles Dudley Warner, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Dr. 
W. A. Hammond, Dr. Kate J. Jackson, and Mrs, E. M. 
King, the English leader of the dress reform move- 
ment. 


The Magazine of Art for June has for its frontispiece 
a‘‘Study of Drapery and Gesture,” reproduced in fac- 
simile from a drawing by Edward Burne Jones, and a 
lengthy and discriminating paper is devoted to this in- 
teresting painter by Mr. Claude Phillips. In the ‘‘Ro- 
mance of Art” Series, A. Egmont Hake draws the 
picturesque figure of Lantara, a favorite French painter 
of the eighteenth century. ‘From Gothic Glass to Re- 
baissance,” is a timely contribution by Lewis F. Day. 
In the ‘‘Home Arts and Industries Association,” we are 
told what is going on in the practical arts in London. 
“The Book of Painters” is an article founded on an im- 
portant work by Carl Van Mander. There are several 
full-page illustratiofs in this number and numerous 
smaller ones. 


The Quiver for June opens with a May-flower poem, 
not very cheerful, but full of sadness. A paper on 
“After the Honey-Moon” follows, by Rev. E. L Hardy. 
In “A Mission Underground,” Anne Beale gives a 
graphic account of the work carried on ip the crypt of 
St. Philip’s Church at the back of the London Hospital. 
In his series on ‘‘Popular American Preachers,” Dr. L. 
D. Bevan gives sketches of H. W. Beecher, R. S. Storrs, 
and T. De Witt Talmage, with portraits. By way of 
special Sunday reading we have ‘‘The Beloved Disci- 
ple,” by Rev. Alexander Roberts; ‘‘The Furnace and the 
Lamp,” by Rev. Wm. Burnet ; ‘Temptation: its Sources 
and Issues,” by Dr. Henry Allon; and ‘‘ Not Done ina 
Corner,” by Dr. Fred’k Trestrail. There is also more 
poetry that usual, and plenty of ‘‘Short Arrows.” 

Mr. Joseph Pennell contributes the leading article to 
the June issue of Outing. It is entitled, “With the 
Veloce Club to Ostia,” and is illustrated by a series of 
striking drawings by the author. Two other illustrated 
articles are devoted to cycling topics. The fiction of 


‘the number includes the three serial stories by Julian 


Hawthorne, E. C. Gardner, and Gottfried Keller, respec- 
tively. Mr. George S. Wasson contributes a bright 
sketch of student life in Germany. ‘‘Doc Clayborne’s 
Last Shot” is a vivid and striking episode of the war. 
by Thomas Kirwin. Mr. Henry A.Clapp furnishes a 
just and appreciative paper, entitled ‘Edwin Booth in 
Some non-Shakesperian Parts.” A charming natural- 
history paper on “‘Bird-Nesting” is contributed by Hor- 
ace Lunt. R. B. Metcalf furnishes ‘“‘Some Points on 
Tennis.” The poetry of the number is contributed by 
Dora Read Goodale and Clinton Scollard ; and the edi- 
torial departments are vigorous and entertaining. 


Marion Harland describes a few good “‘nursery des- 
serts” in Babyhood for May. Among the subjects dealt 
with in letters and queries are ‘‘Nicknames,” ‘‘A Special 
Room for the Baby,” ‘The Training of Mothers,” 
‘Home-made Baby-tenders,” “Crying and Sedatives,” 
‘Imaginary Fear,” “Jumping in Sleep,” ‘Feeding on a 
Journey,” ‘“Toeing-in,”’ ‘The Shirt of Nessus,” ‘Oat- 
meal-Gruel,” ‘‘Early Impressions,” etc., etc. 


The Electrical Review, an illustrated weekly journal, 
published at 23 Park Row, New York City, is the ac- 
knowledged leader in the world of electrical science. It 
embraces all that is of value and of interest to the 
worker and the student in this field, and is the medium 
through which is obtained the most comprehensive and 
latest information concerning all electrical matters. 


Science has conferred a favor upon newspaper readers 
by publishing with its issue for May 1 a very large map 
of Central. Asia based upon the British and Russian staff 
maps, showing every point mentioned in dispatches and 
a hundred others which may soon become of interest. 
This mapis about two feet square, but is limited to 
Afghanistan and adjacent territory. In the same issue of 
Science are articles upon “The Russian base of opera- 
tions against India,” ‘Roads from India to Central |" 
Aiia,” etc. 


THE June Century, includes in its table of contents a 
paper by the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Kentucky, 
entitled, ‘‘ How shall we help the Negro?” in which the 
writer, who is a Southerner by birth and an ex-Confed- 
erate officer, takes the ground that the whites must 
help the colored people, ‘‘ teach them, guide them, lift 


them up; and that we may do so, we inust treat them 
as men. . 





LITERARY NOTES. 

A book of “ Very Little Dialogues for Very Little 
Folks.” edited by Alice Holmes and published by Dick & 
Fitzgerald,, New York, is well adapted to the use of 
primary schools and kindergartens. 

* Calisthenics ard Disciplinary Exercises,” is a smal] 
pamphlet by E. V. DeGraff. A.M., reprinted from “‘ The 
School-Room Guide,” published by C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. It isa very useful little work. 

“* The Juvenile Temperance Reciter, No. 2,” is a handy 
collection of recitations and declamations in prose and 
verse, edited by Miss L. Penney, for the use of Sunday 
schools and temperance organizations. 

Number fifteen of the popular Riverside Literature 
series, published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, contains ‘‘ Under the Old Elm” and other poems, 
by James Russell Lowell, together with interesting 
notes and a pleasing biographical sketch. 

** No Sect in Heaven” is a reprint in book form of a 
poem by Mrs. E. H. J. Cleveland which made a mild sen- 
sation on its first appearance some years ago. It is 
tastefully published by George H. Buchanan & Co., of 
Philadelphia. 

** Never!” is the title of a little hand-book by ‘“ Men- 
tor,” published by G. W. Carleton & Co., New York, 
gotten up as a travesty of ‘Don’t.’ It is in a humor- 
ous vein, has considerable merit, and has already at- 
tained quite a circulation. 

Some little pamphlets of humorous and dramatic reci- 
tations, suitable for school ard parlor. entertainments, 
are being issued by Eugene J. Hall, of Chicago, The 
price is ten cents each, and they contain much that is 
commendable. 

It is a long time since Dr. Hale’s ‘‘ Christmas at Nar- 
ragansett” was issued from the press of Funk & Wag- 
nals, but it has not by any means lost its delightful 
flavor. There is a raciness and hearty spirit about these 
stories which characterize all Dr. Hale’s writings, and 
lovers of fresh and healthful fiction cannot afford to 
miss this paper-covered 25 cent volume. 

A little magaziue, entitled Queries, is now being pub- 
lished monthly by Messrs. C. L. Sheriff & Co., 274 Main 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. It certainly is calculated to meet 
an increasing demand among teachers and students 
for clear, pungent, suggestive questions - the first step 
toward valuable answers. It.deals with questions on 
every subject, and offers prizes for good answers. The 
price is only 50 cents per year. 

An annular eclipse can be illustrated by fastening a 
disk of yellow paper on the wall. If you h ‘ld a quarter 
of a dollar near enough to the eye to entirely hide the 
disk, it will represent the total eclipse of the sun. If 
the silver piece representing the moon is moved a little 
distance from the eye toward the disk, a yellow circle 
will be seen around it, and will present the appearance 
of the sun and moon at the time of an annular eclipse. 

The word annular comes from the Latin, annulus, 
which means ring. 

Two neat little card games have recently been pub- 
lished by Messrs. S. R. Winchell & Co., of Chicago. 
They are designed by Alice M. Guernsey, for the C. L. 
S.C. One for the Shakespeare Day is entitled ‘‘ Quo- 
tations.” It deals only with Shakespeare, but is in 
some respects similar to the game of authors, and is very 
interesting. The other is a chemical game, and is called 
‘« Elements and Compounds.” Both unite instruction 


with entertainment in a most pleasing fashion, and are 
worthy all encouragement. Price 25 cents each. 





CATALOGUES, REPORTS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


Dr. Fontaine’s Type Writers’ and Telerraphers’ Sect teal, 
ol Ee Lenp-llaed, Condensed. New York. E. J. Hale &s8 
of the Minnesota Educational Exhibit at the ' W orld’s 
| Cotton and Industrial Ex tion at New Orleans, 
——— December 1, 1884, to June 1, 1885. undec 
pot direction of the U. 8. Commissioner of Education. Saint 


Minn., 1885. 
North es Ontario, Uniform Promotion Examination Papers. 


110, 1 
nnval Fair of the Des Moines County 
at — Iowa, Sept. 14-18, 1885. 
urse of Soc ior the Rural Public Sehools of Onickase 
ne Iowa. J. A. ham, County Superintendent. 
ual Report of the — Committee of the Town of Adams 
for end 1885, 


Cc r of the = Normal School of Lauisiene. Natchi- 
a. la. ainarote ward E. Sheib, Ph.D., Preside: 
@ Spnciat REPORT upon the School fund and 
con taseaen Sen end Reven 
rst Annuai Catalogue oft the School of ~~ in charge 
of 8. 8. Curry, Ph.D., Professor of Oratory, ton University. 


Street, 
Outline of Work for the Educational Exhibit of the Winne- 
|werne County Agricultural aor for’85, Daniel Shea, County 
uy) 


t. 
noual of the Teachers Institute of the City and county 
of for the year 1884. 








HORSFORD S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 





Into half a tumbler of ice water a teaspoonful of 
Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the Reabe 
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A Word 


TO 


Ganvassers. 
: ‘ f 
[In regard to THe SCHOOL Jovawa., *Tar 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, TREASURE-TROVE and 
our books for teachers. } 
First, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 


You do not need advice. An experienced | AT 


canvasser can reach his own conclusions if 
the facts are laid before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether it 
will be well for you to consider our unex- 
celled publications, for teachers. we submit 
the following: 

1. They are papers and books for a special 
class of readers. Superintendents, and 
teachers will, at least, be to look into 
the merits of helps i f particular work. 
You are, therefore, sure of a hearing. 

2. They are not two or three of a dozen or 
more books and papers of equal merit, for 
the same purpose. They stand by themselves 
and are counted on all sides, as the best helps 
bearing upon the work of the teacher. As 
evidence of this, examine the testimonials 
of the well-known educators, and the notices 
of the press, which will besentto you upon 
application. 

3. Our new terms tocanvassers are liberal, 
and we will previde for special remuneration 
to those who prove successful. 

4. An agent taking a certain field will not 
be interfered with by other canvassers. 
Second, 

To Beginners: 

We need say more to you. Some of you 
would not wish to give your whole time to 
canvassing, but would like to use your 
evenings, or some portion of the day, to the 
best advantage, at that or some other remu- 
nerative wor k. 

You may hesitate to apply for an agency, 
fearing that more will be expected of you 
than you can do in your limited time. We 
do not want you to hold back for such a 
reason. Make your application, stating the 
conditions, and your case will be understood. 
A smaller field will probably be given you at 
first, but itcan be increased if you require it. 

It may be that the field covered by your 
own township will at first be sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful at 
the work, We do not, of course, say that 


you willbe. Thatisfor youtosay. We tan 
give you the best helps for teachers and the 
right terms. 


If you are inclined to take hold, and do 
your best, in such time as you may be able to 
devote to it, let us hear from you, and we 
will at once give you our terms. 

We give below a list of our publications : 


PERIODICALS. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Weekly, $2.00 a year. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Monthly, $1.00 a year. 
TREASURE-TROVE. 
Monthly (ITUustrated), 50cts. a year. 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


The Quincy Methods, by L. E. Parivar. 
Cloth, 686 pages. $1.50, 


Talks on » by Col. F. W. PARKER. 
Cloth, 196 pages. $1.00. 
Lectures on Education, Josern Payye. 
Cloth, 296 pags. $1.00; paper, 50cts. 
Education by » by ANNA JUHNSON, 
Cloth, 118 pages. 
by A. M. KELLoce 
Cloth, 428 pages. 75cts, 
Reception Day, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
Paper, 160 pages. 30cts. 
Ete., Ete., Ete., 

Do not wait. The first satisfactory appli- 
cant from your locality will secure the 
agency. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
25.Clinton Place, N. Y- 





RLAMACY 800, 


NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE oo phat gy A rg ATTEN- 
TIO 18_SEASO HE 
UFACTOR RE OF 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCED MEN patina. 


AND T 
350. E BY ANY HOUSE AT FROM $49.99 TO 
ALL OF THE ABOVE pet BE PERFECTLY 
FIITED TO EACH CUSTOMEK WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
A FEW OF OUR 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOST 
FASHIONABLE DESIGNS AND OF THE MUST 
Ok WORKMANSYIP AS FULLOWS: 


99, THE LAT- 
sis 100, ot a0 Sande "AD ELEGANT. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LIN LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, 
aR tye & PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BAT- 
TLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POuL, 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTiON. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES NOW 
READY. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





| 
| 


RAVEN 


SHOE 
pe fl — longer. 


wally makes 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


BUTTON’S 





GLOSS 


‘DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dea'ters everywhere re- 
commend it. It is more 
than saan sty Take no other 


. NEW YORK. 





CONGRESS HALL: 


AE 


Accommodates 1000 persons. 
tion.” Also of ‘*‘N. Y., State ecaned — 
associations will be: One 


Springs». 


arters of ‘“‘ National Educational Associa 


Association.” Rates to membeis of both 


Person occupying room $3, per day. Two gentlemen 


occupying room, $2.50 per day each. Two ladies occupying room $2.25 


per day each. These rate good from July 


ith to Juiy 20th inclusive. 


H. S. CLEMENT, Manager. 





SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 


SARATOGA SPRING 
DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


78, N. VY. 
For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, 


Students, and all Ladies aud Gentiemen woo have occasion to read or speak in public. 
ELEVENTH SEASON ——-TERM OF FOUR WEEKS.——JULY 20th TU AUGUST Lith. 


Recreation Combtens with Study. Twuitton and Board Low. 
by Rail and Water at Reduced Rates. 


DR. ately BROOKS, A.M. NATIONAL 


resident. 


Summer Excursion Tickets 
Full Descriptive Circular FREE, 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





MADAME 
FOY’S 
CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


Combines the most 
ELEGANT FIT- 
TING CORSET 
with a PERFECT 






ACLU | lei! 
: eal HS 
corsets as regards FFALTH 


satisfactory 
and COMFORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of dress. 





James M’Creery & Co. 


In order to secure the early disposal of 


their Spring and Summer importations of 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 


have made very heavy reductions * hrough- 
out all sections of their departments, and 
are now offering a stock of unusual mag- 
nitude and attractiveness at unpreceden- 
tedly low prices. Over 1,000 pieces of 
Summer Silks, Louisiennes, Chenes, Or- 
mure Glaces, Foulards, ctc., at less than 
manufacturer's prices. 

5,000 pieces Black Silks, from 5oc. to 
$7 a yard. 

5,000 pieces Col: red Silks, Merveilleux 
Rhadames, etc., at $1 and upward. 

Rich novelties in Silks and Velvets, 
suitable for Dress Combioations, wraps 
etc., at about half-price. 

An exami ation is respectful y invited. 


Broadway & 11thStreet, 
New York. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


_ i; Hass wanted on boys’ pants” is the 
daily advertisement 
Twas over Giias tem. whildhood’s 











Unien Shidanphemtente. 
Veat.and Drawers in One. 
iy O1SE, 





Made in all weights 
of Merino, Cashmere 
and all wool: ~~~ 
yh E -— 
s¢, Emancipe- 
tion, Dress Reform, 
aod “omfort Waste, 


/ Price $2.23. 
Nepkins, etc. 
New Ex.aRceD ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Sup 


Stocking Sanitary 
Custom work prom 


attended to. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, § & 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH , 2701 ae ey ta eto nig St. N.Y. 
i %3 North Obarles St., Baltimore. 
OFFICES 40 Bedford St., Boston, 
NO AGENCIES. 


Dye, Ciean. and Refinish Dreas Goods and 
lade’ Cloaks, Robes, #0 ¢/ all fabrics and 








JEWETTS BEWARE! 


IMPURE WATER 






FILTERS. 


OURS ISTHE BEST .CA'TW 


alogue and Ixstevction Boog yet pub- 

lish ed. wasn hesall the At NEE. 
DLEWORK STITCHES, cives 

ms perl foes ten tor CRAZY PATCHWORK 
tare Fars |) RENSIROTON ong LUSTRE 
EIN TING, &c., and directions for 

= 7 peek Plush, P @ will wet ree, 


| how to make Powders, Paints. &c. Shows 
the designs of 17 Stamping Patterns 
of MO} OGRA MS, Acruaserts. Flow- 
ees. Ovruines, 4c... tor Neepiework or 

Pantine, gives size and price ofeach. By Bee p Pi 
We will send this book and & GOO AT. 

T NS with powder and pad (or $Qrc 

ny I can do her own Stamping. We 
will send the Catalogue and the Best Stamring Ovcrrit 
EVER orrxReD, with materials and 83 soon Patterns, 
Stamped Tidy, Silks, etc, for @1. ln«truction Book 
FREE. T.E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


AGES 








[=p 
LIQUID GLUE 


Ts used by t class M. 
and Me Soca aay 


GOLD 
pty card of desier who age 
with Ave Se stamps for SAMPLE 


Russia Cement Co., Gime ta EREE 


GOOD NEWS 
Tt? LADIES! 


iocensieieetiineioneenesnnntl 

ont t yy ever of. 
ow 's your time to 

orders for eur cclobrased Pose 


Rie Rans ceases se Chin 















of the most elab ee ction, of or dyed 


without 
Gentlemen's ts cleaned or —_y 
vers, 
best attainable 





& and 7 John St.. ™. Y. 








Sold Band ne ees ba For ra H varie alae Mires ; 
We Sas Seca ee, 
Call at the Dental Rooms 

—Or 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23a Street und Oth Ave., 


{f your teeth are needing attention. Rehabie 
Work Moderate Plastic fillings for 
broken down and sensitive teeth a spec:a'ty 

Refers to A.M. Kellogg, Editor Scoot Jovewau 





OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office 119 . Sixty-third Semi- 


CASH CAPITAL. ; $3,00C 000 00 
Reserve f Unpaid Losses'and’ Claims, tos 708 60 
‘or 
Net Surpl oo . 1.141.726 91 
CASH A $7,306,000 55 
gash in $0 inY OF ASSETS, JO 790 41 
& Mt Detng iat lien on R'E. 4 8 
Dulted Btates teovks oy 2,845,635 
Bank & K. R. Stocks & mket Value) 1,00.400 0 
tate & City Bonds, (market 222,00 00 
Loans on on le 254.059 00 
Interest due on january 105.682 45 
Premiums uncollected @ in hands of agents, 356,002 
Real Estate, 655,183 97 
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PLAIN TALK ; FOR 
- PEOPLE. : 


SoME wonder when they rea abn 
Schenck’s treatment for . Con 


and of its cures. It may be a source lof} 


wonder at first, but not when you uhder- 

stand it. "7 

THE DREAD DISEASE.—Did you 
ever see a case of Consumption that did 
not invelve the whole system? .No. 
The fact is it is a consuming of the 
whole body. 


TREATMENT.—Why make the lungs 
the sole object of Treatment? The real 
disease is not there. They are only 
bearing tle brunt of disease im other 
organs. Wasn’t.there a general break- 
ing. down long before the lungs became 
involved ? 

RATIONAL TREATMENT. - Here is 
the secret of Dr, Schenck’s treatment. 
It was deliberately. studied out in a 
purely scientific spirit more than half a” 
century ago. His. first patient was 
himself —a hopeless consumptive. Ina 
few months he was well, and remained 
well through a life reuching nearly 
to three score and ten. His -treatment 
gave him distinction in all par.s of the 
world as the greatest living speciali-t 
in Consumption. It is the treatment of 
reason. a 

NATURE. OF THE TREATMENT.— 
It looks to the stomarh—the centre of 
nutrition. It looks to the liver—the 
partner of the stomach in digestion, 
and the great purifier of the blood. It 
looks also to the lungs, and helps them 
to respond to the healing work going 
onelsewhere, Thus there is a general 
‘and invincible movement on the enemy. 


SUCCESSES.—These are beyond num- 

ber and unquestioned. | They extend 
over half a century; to every state, 
country and climate, rich and poor, 
high and low, old and ‘young. Evi- 
dence of them is full, sincere, and freely 
and gratefully given, It would fill vol- 
umes. Because it is disinterested, it 
has been carefully preserved and ranks 
as the [highest vindication of Dr. 
Schenck’s treatmenteand cure.of Pul- 
monary Consumption. 
Send for Dr. Schenck’s new work on 
the Lungs, Liver .and. Stomach, and 
their Diseases: A highly instructive 
and useful book. Sent free. 


DR. SCHENCK’S: MEDICINES: 






BEIT ) PULMONIC SYRUP, 
Qi 
IN THE ‘SEAWEED TOMIC-AMD: 
WORLD. MANDRAKE-PILLS 
are for sale by all Druggists. .Neétly put 


up, and full printed directions. with ea 
package. ‘ Address all communications to 
Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son,° Philadelphia; 
Pa. hy 


A friend of ours tells us that there are 
in this city clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, and men given'to no profes- 
sion, who can and do read any ordinary 
Greek at sight, 

















Hicod’s Sarsar 11 tJ is a carefully-p epared extract 
, Of the best remecies of the vegetable kisigdom known 
to medical science as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers, 


Diuretics, and Tonics, sach as Sarsaparilla, Yellow 
Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, Jumper Berries, Man- 
drake, Wild Cherry Bark and other selected roots, 
barks and herbs. A medicine, like anything else, can 
be fairly judged only by its results. We point with. 
satisfaction to the glorions record Hood's Sarsapa-~ 
rilla has entered for itself upon the. hearts of thou- 













PRACTICAL Publisher's. Department. 


«Young. people have received altogether 
te yatittle attention ufitil ‘within “a” few 
secently (Nan NaE been lively 
ition for their fayor among the 
g’ publishers, and books, books, 
have poured out upon long- 
ing juvenile readers as a result. of 








su 
.| this sudden awakening, and to-day the 


question is wisely to select from this em- 
batrassment ofriches. It 1s only fair to 
say that neither parents nor young people 
will make a mistake in purchasing one or 
the whole series of Prof. James Johonnot’s 
charming Natural History books, and as 
for the schools, these books will prove a 
perfect windfall of delightful and whole- 
some instruction to any school-room 
where they may be introduced. Messts. 

& Co, are the putilishers, and all 


fsenool officers ought to read their adver- 


tisement appearing un another page. 


Teachers that are earning less than two 
thousand dollars @ year are perhaps more 
numerous than those earning more, and 
they will certainly be interested ia the 
— significant advertisement of Messrs. 
A, J. Juhoson & Co., 11 Great Jones St., 
Néw York, which appears on another 
page “of this JOURNAL. All that read the 
papers have long since learned that the 
charac. r of Messrs, Juhnson & Co,’s pub- 
licatious is unsurpassed within their sp.- 
cial field, and well-informe’ people aiso 
well understand that these books have 
taken a strong bold »n public favor, ow- 
ing tc..neir remar! able atiractiuns to the 
teacher, student, reader, lawyer, clergy- 
man, journalist, and in fact every thought 
tuj person, whether a professional brain- 
worker or one of the million 10 search of 
thorough, accurate information, Teach- 
ers will be surry if they fail to consider 
these facts. 


We lave previously called attention to 
Cutter’s New Physiological Charts or Hu- 
man and Comparative Auatcmicat Places, 
bute good thing cannot bé too often re- 
{ to, and we commend these publi 

8.to the attention of teachers and 
bol boards. Also we desire to nute as 
uthy of cureful consideration the New 
Science Series published by the same en- 
terprising house, Messrs. J. B. Lippincoit 
& Co., of 715, Market street, Philadelphia. 
| This series inelades some ot'vhe Jatest and 
best text-books on astronomy themistry, 
physiok gy; abd natural philosophy, anu 
is indorsed and recommended by leading 
educators aod authorities. . This firm's 
series of readers meets with great 
tavor among the best teachers in all sec- 
tions ; and the Wuorcester’s Scho | Dic- 
‘tionary, published by the same house, 
makes specivi claims to preference over 
others of similar grades. - Liweral terms 
are Offered for introduction. 


All school officers looking for appara- 
tus and pure chemicals for use in sciimols 
are advised to communicate with,Mr. E. 
B. Benjamin, of 6:Barclay sureet, New 
York, who is an importer and manufac- 
turer of this class of guods, and keeps a 
large stock on hand for sale at low rates 
for the be t goods. He 1s also agent fur 
non-blistering platinum. Correspondence 
his solicited. , 


. Now is the. winter of our discontent 
\wade glorious summer by the beautiful 
‘moss roses, guld bands and other heauti- 
ful decorations..that bloom so prutusely 
on the handsome tea, dinner, and twuilei 
sets given away to purchasers of thre 
8 offered by the Great American ira 
‘Company, 81 Vesey street, New York, 
who will send fail particulars of their 
xreat opportunities on application. They 
offer great inducements to the lidies. 
———+_+ 20m 


A New York artist started to paint an 
ice gorge on the Susquehanna ttie other 
day, but he wes a slow chap, and before 
his work was half done the *‘ gurge” nad 
thawed away. He now thinks of paint- 
ingithe thaw, but if he does not hurry up 
that too may disappear. 








=ee-—-——— 


Some people think it would be nice if 
everybody in the world would mind thei: 
own business. But iv would not. Over 
half of. the people in the worid would 

e ont of employ ment and not know what 
tudo with themselves. 





the foreman, ‘‘is a column of stuff that 
one of the staff has patched up. It doesn’t 


} amount to much, and I don’c suppose any . 


paper would .be fool enough to copy it; 





ou’d better mark it ‘copyrighted.’ .It 
Dckedineenterpales, you know.” : 


‘“‘Here,” said the managing editor to} Bag 


IS THIS POSSIBLE ? 

Report comes that General Grant’s im- 
pos condition is due to the faet that he 

using a ‘‘ stmple vegetable preparation ” 
forwarded by one of our consuls from 
South America, aud sent him by the Sur- 
geon General! Is this sible! By an 
“unauthorized” remedy? Shocking! 

And yet, if this ‘simple vegetable prep- 
aration” were owned and advertised by 
any one as a specific for this terrible dis- 
ease, vans «f the Surgeon General would 
not commend it, nor would bigoted phy- 
sicians prescribe it? 

Nevertheless, it is a fact. that many of 
the best proprietary medicines of the day, 
as the late Dr. J. G, Holland stated in 
Scribner's Monthly, were more successful 
than many physicians, and most of them, 
it should be remembered, were at first 
discovered or used in actual medical 
practice. When, however, any shrewd 
persons, knowing of their virtue and fore- 
seeing their popularity, secured and ad- 
vertised them, then, in the opinion of the 
bigoted, all virtue went out of them! 

Isn’t this absurd! 

We believe that a remedy, if properly 
made, is just as effective when put up, 
advertised, and sold in bulk, as when 
doled out.to patients at enormous expense 
by their physicians. 

Why not? 

If General Grant is getting better 
through a simple unauthorized vegetable 
preparation wher is the vaunted exclu 
sive skill of the medical pro‘ession! 

Apropos of the suspension of some very 
prominent physicans by the Medical and 
Chirugical faculty of Maryland, for en- 
dorsing advertised temédies,*the Baltimore 
American (Apri: 25) says that Nace | on 
entmedicine goes on year after year widen- 
ing its circles of believers, it is a pretty 
fair evidence that there is merit in 1t. 
The regular doctors may ignore it, and 
expel any of theic members who use it, 
but when they do so their action looks 
more like envy against a successful rem- 
edy than a true desir e to protect the pub- 
lic.” The fa‘lure in the Garfield aud 


‘Grant cases, the American thinks, and 


properly, has knocked professional pre- 
tensiuns higher than a kite. 

But this is not a singular instance of 
unprofessional power over “incurable 
diseases.” That ‘“‘ simple vegetable prep- 
aration” now everywhere known as 


‘Warner’s sife cure, was once an author- 


izéd remedy; was pronounced a.‘ god 
send” to the medical profession for the 
cure of kidney and liver disorders, mala 
ria, general debility, spring feeblene-s, 
female irregularities, etc., by many lead- 
ing physicians, but when the formula 
was fully perfected, and the medicine was 
put up in bulk aod advertised s> that 
every sufferer might know of it and treat 
himself, then the profession turned upon 
it and let their patients die rather than to 
use it! 

This is certainly a strange proceeding, 
but if 1s on a level with all the rules and 
regulations of a code which has gone so 
far as to forbid a physician displaying be- 
yond a certain size his name and pro- 
fession upon bis sign! 

But the world moves, and merit wins 
the fight! 


fSublishers Department. 


—-0 

It is as important in the schocl room to 
bave guod slates and blackboards as it is 
to have good books, and thousands of the 
teachers and principals all over the couo- 
try, realizing this fact, have gladly lent 
their endorsement to the goods man fac- 
tured by the New York Silicate Book 
State Company, of 191 Fulton sireet, 
whose silicate goods, Black Diamond 
Slating, Lapilioun and Ivorme sheets 
have gaived a wide reputation amon 
progress've teachers. Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 

Those desi ing to attend the mectings 
of the National Educational Assuciatiom 
and New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, at Saratoga Springs this year, will 
be interested to learn that the well known 
Congress Hall accommod:tes 1000 per- 
sons, and that arrangements have been 
made for very moderate rates of board for 
those in attendance from July 7 to July 
20, inclusive. Teachers are requested to 
note the prices appearing in another col- 
umn. 








IMPORTANT. 








JAMES EYLE'S 





rae BEST THING KNOWN ro: 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Wate;. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SAP, A‘ 47. 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. \, 
family. rich or p or, should be wnbout 1. 


Sel by al! Grocers BEWAR® of imitations 
Once hae, to mis‘esd. PEARLINE ix the 
ONLY « saving compound, an. gj. 
ways bears the above symbo! and name oj 

ALL-NIGHT INHALATION 
Cures CaTaRRH, Broy- 
CHITIS, ASTHMA and Con- 
| SUMPTION, by applying 
Medicated and Curative 
Air to the mucous linin 
of the Nose, Throat onl 
Lungs ALL-Nient—> hi 
hours out of the twenty- 
JSour—whilst sleeping as 
7 , usual, and without any 
WE =": > discomfort. Perfectly 
[The above Picture shows a person safe and pleasant. Used 

the Pillow-Inhaler.) the same as an ordinary; 

ee. No pipes or tubes. Concealed reservoirs in the 
hold the liquid and volatile balms. There is no 

no douching or snuffing, but, just as 
@ smoky lamp will leave 
deposit on a whitened wall, 
so the Pittow-Inwa er, for 
eight hours at a time, spreads 
a powerful healing balm or 
salve on the inflamed inner 


surfaces, from the nostrils to 
the bottom of the Inngs, and 
into the blood @ constitutional and local cur 

ry the same time. eee itee cetead ban ever known 
res cases ni! hope. Erplan 

lor niet and 2 sent free. Address 


















UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works of art, «embracinz 
the masterpi ces in 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 


Together with Repr duct ons of the Lest 
mode n 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 
And Views rum all parts of the Word. Seni 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington St., Boston 
AGENTS. 

Jas, Pot’ & Co., 12% As‘or Place, _ 
Wm. T Greg, 318 Rocnduen | New York. 
Chas A. Duhring, 12¢6 Arch St, Phila. 
Household Art Rooms, 24 Adam St, , Uhicago. 


\ RECEPTION DAY 
0. 9. 





EDITED BY 
AMOS M. KELLOGG. 


160 pages, Handsome paper cover, 30 cents. 
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‘The'Rising | Generation 


sun should find you resolved to give | follows generation, transmitting a lezacy 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a thorough trial. It) of -good or ill, aceording-to well-known 
will cleanse and invigorate your blood, and | physical laws. To the unfortunate suf- 
restore the vital organs to their natural | erer from-hereditary Serofula, nothing can 
functions. Mrs. J. D. Upham, 231 Shaw-! be more cheering than the assurance that 
mut avenue, Boston, Mass., writes: “For | in Ayer’s Compound Extract of Sarsapa- 
a number of years I was troubled with In-/rilla is found a constitutional remedy, 
digestion, and unable, without distmess, to | which eliminates the poisonous taint, and 
take solid food, After using Ayer’s Sar-| restores to the blood the elements neces- 
saparilla one month I was sary to 


Entirely Cured.” Life and Health. 


Mrs. H. M. Thayer, Milton, Mass., writes: | Alarie Mercier, 8 Harrison avenue, Low- 
“I bave been very, much troubled with } ell, Mass., writes: “My son was weak 
torpidity of the liver, and Dyspepsia. | and debilitated, troubled’ with Sore eyes 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me.” Mrs. | and Scrofulous humors. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
J. W. Bradlee, Hyde Park, Mass., writes: /|rilla restored him to perfect health.” 
“T was greatly reduced by Dyspepsia, | Irving H. Edwards, Ithaca, N. Y., writes: 
and- was advised to take Ayer’s Sarsa- |“ From the time I was four years old, until 
parila, which entirely cured me.” Mrs. | eighteen, I was subject to Scrofulous sore 
M. .F. Hambjett, .25, Lawrence street, | throat. . Many a time my neck has been a 
Lowell, Mass., writes: ‘ I was sick two | raw sore, from poultices put on to draw 
years with-stomach and liver troubles, and | out the inflammation. I took four bottles 
obtained no relief until I took of Ayer’s Sar- 


Ayer's Sar saparilla 


saparilla. . Since that time I have en-/| and have never had the disease since, in 
joyved excellent health.” sixteen years.” 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles for $5. 





TEACHERS" AGENCIES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
T'sr0 Sate, Bisset oe tags, Awesiation. | THE. UMON-TBACHERS AGENCY. 


New York he Clty Re Penn. 1. Furnishes first-class teachers for any grade. 
tile, Tenn. Weston. Weston. Onegai 2. Aids eachers in obtaining positions. 
a! gppliapte’ iit be regisared Send stamp for application form and «'rcular to 
- LOVELL &CO., ! ; 
onl am obliged to you for the puree a ee 16 Astor Now York. 
me,” 


N. B.. We have now on our books a jatge num- 
ber of “ calls for teachers” at good salaries. 








— 


American and aa 


Teachers’ Agency, | N=™ ‘ — ART R 


oe a to Mi dL more coming ; 
thd Go Fees eS eae | N mvarety salar a $500 to 82,500; Register 


ae or address. fo OFFERS WANTING TEACHERS 


M. WA em ned better than 
RoR erCEIT aR, Saree em 


JEST TEAGHERS, | a:to'SSa%i5 x SACUARS.Seshing aod SCHOOL 
a ge of Location, and SC 

amas — pg BOARDS and ACADEMIES requring 

od Teachers Supphed with Positions. ithe services of PRACTICAL IN- 

’ STRUCTORS, apply to. NORTHAM- 

TON TEACHERS! AGENCY, Northam 


American School Institute, 7 Mast 14th.8t,.N.¥ |ton, Mass. A 
i 7 Tutors, Go Professors. Circulars 
PennsyWwania~ Educational Bureau, | A or "sesso Se es 
: : -2 ‘ . scbools. (Noc to teuchers until ) 


eek 5 - —eeanes 
Sau aVeIRk satus Oo 























next 
ner the Ba Ba Barwa tgccugaa ta whnt "ime | DUMGing. St Rast 2708 St. New F 
& very pleasant position fi in this : Meany OK AGENTS WANTED tx 


Bureau and. Iam. to my hearty PLATFORM EQUOES, 0 LLL ING TRUTHS for 
wife out ean roe thd velences, Cen- cone’ JON B. Gough. 


For appliation form and lst of vetimoniai, nddres Pee reptes a toe “Sarapeetid 








S ccessful T hers better ae . ——— eo > oh 
sions, sad Teche kn sat ced Taaton Employment | 


. > Stude: Teachers, if illing k 
mittees wanting _ good Teachers, are this Sucnimer we have puis ff pa that wilipar fou. 


ANS 


Se 
naees eens tes New Chrome 


cere ogreph hibem wits 


meee ares 


‘arms, etc, PuLLY 


invited to apply to . Everett QO. . Fisk, 
Manager of THe Boston TEACHERS 
AGENCY, _13 Tremont emont Place, Boston. 


‘aoeeeA BERR los EDUGsTORS. 
The Central Educatioyal. Bureau, 


A Rik . Catalogue sent Free. 
Teachers) VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 0. 
Positions, 


erty. Bell Found 
sto or si he Brop: ty. EN! oun ti 


DF. DIMON, ANAG! 0. 8, FELL, SacreTarY an? catalogues sent 
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without! | INVESTORS fentset2s, 
ais Rear Es Pata 














would have 


eyer a proof 
the other Sue hollnn he copy,,. and 
sounds would have been something 


this : 


breathe a dark and dismal mair——” 
Proof-reader—“ I breathe a dark 


a 
Copyholder—*« Shoot the comma.” 


worms —’ 
» Copyholder—* Warmth.” 


Copy holder—* Blazes! Health 
vigor fly——” 

Proo ~reader—** Health and vigor 
full stop ” 

That's about the sound of it when 
try is on déck. 





ferred me to you, sir,’ 


consen’. Is that all you want?” 


engagement ring, would you be 
to—er—give me a receipt for it, ip 
anything wepicerent shagid happen ? 





The surp ising suceers of Mrs. Ly: 


bly Jlustrates the importance of her 
eficient digeovery and the fact tha 


Haskell. 


_— <2 o 


** Conductor,” said the passenger, 





~> 





given on each bottle, Madame Zadoc 


and the possession of a single bottle 


gists every where. 





Tue elephant can go. A rey 
ps a. now made from bones an 
eepskin. The next improve 


their minds. 


—_ —_e 





r-medy without the slightest relief. 


My voice is fully resiored and my 
feels better than for years. 
In regard to Ely’s Cream Balm for 


Vaughan, dentist, Muskegon, Mich. 
advt. 





4 


his little three-year-old grandchild 
claimed 





—e + 


Scott's Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil 





sample, free for trial, except ex 
Address. Scott & Bowne, 
South 5th av. New: York. 


‘_7oem - 





4 
aut lane you. to speak 
ity. abe ge } for 
*' Clarke, Jr. 22 Bond street, 


_, ROME writer has produced a a poem. called 
‘Sounds from’ the’ Sanctum.”~ It rearts 
etseo ey ee called 
pe ap a ut midnight he 


— 
ip, 

the 
like 


Proof-reader—‘‘As flowers without the 
sunshine fair—comma—so—comma—with- 
out—you—comma-—do I— full stop — 


_Copyholder—* Thunder—Not mair— 
air.” 


and 


dismal air—comma— of ' flowers — com- 


Proof-reader——“* "Tis: done. As bowers 
without the sunshine fair—semi-colon— 
confound slug seven—he never justifies 
his lines —no joy .in Jife—comma—no 


Pro f-reader—“* No. wermth I share— 
comma—and health and vigor flies —-” 


and 
fly— 
poe- 


Young Man—* Your daughter has re- 
Old Man—‘“‘All right, you have my 
Young: Man—* Well—er—one_ thing 


more I would like to ask, sir. If Ishould |. 
present your daughter with a diamond 


g 
‘case 


ia E 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound fer the 
several diseases peculiar to. women forci- 


ben- 
t she 


knows how to make the most, of: 1t.—Dr 


“can 


you lend me a fork?” “A fork! . What 


do you want with a fork?” ‘ Well.” said 
the passenger, “IT just wanted to see if I 
| was done.” 


Asa reliable remedy for poughs, colds, 
hoarseness, or any-affection ofthe throut 
and chest, use, acoordirg to directions 


Port 


er’s Cough Balsam. It is always reliable, 


may, 


in case of a sudden, attack, prove to be 
worth fifty times its cost. Sold by drug 


gord 


scraps 


ment 


will he the playirg of the game of. bill- 
iards by machinery. . When this.is, done, 
young men can stay at home and improve 


From B. F. Liepsner, A.M., Red Bank, 
N. J.: I have beea troublet with Catarrh 
so badlv for several years poets ~ seriously 
affect:d my voice. I tried Dr. ———'s 


One 


botile of Ely’s Cream Baim did the work. 


head 


r ca- 


tarrh, my answer is, 1 can recommend it 
am | as the best remedy Lever used. Dr. 


J.8. 
See 


A GENTLEMAN who usually wore bushy 
whiskers almost as white as snow had his 
beard cut off. When he entered the house 


ex- 


“ Why, grandpa, whose head have you 
ton 


with 


H pophesphinee ie emfendid cumbipation 
ine oon and all wasting disorders | 
the oil su the fat to the tissues, and 


the Hy ites the neryous force. It } 
is very palatable. Send- for: four ounce 


press 
182 


Sy ak eee 
using the Ka-ren} 


LADIES! 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


” VEGETABLE COMPOUND * 
* .* »* ISA POSITIVE CURE * «*. * 


® Ir wu at TIMES AND UNDER ALL cCIRcUM- 


i 
ik 


‘s “Guide to Healt th” will be mailed free to any 
Lady sending stamp. Letters afidentially an<wered. 
ond i be pany LYDIA F.. TIN KnAY 


the Liver, Scents perrbox. * 5 * « 





N errow Escape. 


** Extending to the end of my toes and 
to my bruin! 

** Which made me delirious ! 

“ From agony ! ttt 

* It tok three men to hold me on my 
bed at times! 

** The Doctors tried in vain to relieve 
me, but to no purpore., 

Morphine and other opiates, 

** Had no effect ! 

“After two months I was given up to 
die! ' t ! 

“ When my_wife 
heard a neighbor tell what Hop Bitters 
had done for her, she at once got aud 

ave me some. The first doce eased my 

rain and seemed to go hunting through 
wv system for the pain. 

It has also cured my wife, who had 
been sick for years, and has kept her and 
my children well and healthy with from 
two to_three bottles per year. There is 
no need to be sick at allif these bitters 
are used, J.J. Berk, Ex-Supervieor. 





** That poor invalid wife, Sister, Mother, 

“ Or daughter !!!! 

“ Can be madethe picture of health ! 
“with a few bottles of Hop Bitters ! 


* * * Rochester, June 1, 1882. “Ten 

Years aco | was attacked with the most 

Intense and d athly pains in my back and 
—Kidneyr. 

The second dose eased me so much that I slept 
two hours, semething I bac not done for two 
months. Before I hed used five botties I ws 
well and at work a8 bard as any man could, for 
over three weeks, but | worked too bard for my 
s'rength, and teking e bard cold,I was taken 
with the most ecu e and painfui rheumatism al! 
through my 8) stem that ever was known. 

“I called the doctors 0,and after several 
weeks they left me a pple on cru'ches tor 
life, as they said. | mes & trione and told bim 
wr case, and be suid Hop Bitters had cured him, 
and would cure me. I poobed at him, but — was 
80 earnest I »#s induced to use them 

In less than f ur weeks I threw away my 
crutches and went to work lightly and kept on 
using the bitters for five weeks, until | became 
as well as any man living, and have been so fur 
fix yeurs since. 

G2" None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the yile, 
stuff with “Hop ’ or “Hops” in their 








Head. _Allays 
Inflam matior 
Heals the Sores, 
Restoresthe 
of Taste & 











“Remple by mati 26 eants. @end for circular 
2 BLY. BROS~ Drecsins, Owens, N.Y 
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Teachers in Quest, of the Best, should Examine Our 


First Book oF BOTANY 


By ELIZA A. YOUMANS, 
Designed To Cultivate The Observing Powers Of Children. 


In this book the true ol 
emanye. sre = objects o pe 
and of practical value as a 


method is 


and f° kno 
‘or study_in 


mes at once accurate 


applied to elementary science-teaching. Plants 
thus gained beco' 
departments of science. 


inucceustaes price, G4 cents. 
Sample copy will be sent, pestpaid, for examination, on receipt of intreductory price. 


HENSLOW'S BOTANICAL CHARTS, 


Exma A. Youmans. Beautifully 


modified and adapted for use in thé United States. 


qolorea Six Charts with Key, mounted on Ruilers. 
—— —$______ 


Send for our EpuUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, SPECIAL PRICE LaisTs, etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


I, MRS, HUNT’S 
. scholars, 
Il, MRS. HUNT'S 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, 50 cents. 


“lam very much p Hygienic 
of Hygiene of the 
thevouent of a Serr 


y adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, 
tramers of the law, and pe ee 
specimen pa: 


Send Jor 


Ul. STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. For Hi 
mies. 12mo, cloth, Mestentes. $1.00. The same abri a 50 cents. 


~a Writing 6 
ness acquirements a e ea Prot. seve 
for Agi y - na phy elolony tn ina Ewe and interesting a0 crtapied. | Fr 
is is “a complies with the iaws lately 
a, New York, he iy chigan, Iowa, — 
ho y. 
, and is strongly endorsed by a ‘host ot educators. it is the on M 8e! 
perintendent of Scientific Instruct 
or descriptive circulars. Address 


A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 :& 113 William Street, New York. 


AS THE TWIGIR BENT, 1, THETREE INCLINETH 


PRIMER. ‘For the youngest 


pide rer steateretedt Stet lal pees) 
“HYGIENE.” For Young People. 


Intermediate classes. 
h Schools and Acad. 


oeeeee with ftee’e *— A MD. 
“« The maya stua aad asiats of aes to the scnool boy org in th Wb tame yout of ee. is the know 
thme namny get 


fievce bare but without 


fs 0k. or is a@*mirab'y 


yeh een New Ham 
Alabama and Uther states, It bas been 
entucky, Oregon, Deluware, an 
=] recommended by the 





Opazct Lessons on THE Homan Bony. 


A Transcript of Lessons Given in the Primary Dept., Grammar 
he hod Na. 49, New York City. . 
By Saran F. BUCKELEW and MarGaREeT W. LEwIs. 


This wo k was propane apomtaliy tm to aid teachefs in in giving 
e clas-es. 


primary and intermed 


ese g ades. Cons le attention is 


oral instructi n in physiol 


pss reer po L ony Ph Fat og eer, eS that is Cuivable 


i and Narcoti cs. 


—- EDITION OF HUMAN BODY ‘LESSONS, 40 cents per copy. 
Bapor Leseors Son PLANTS. An ee Botany uniform with the above. 
Price by mai cents. 


"Po be issued in May : 


THE ABC READER. A half-year’s work for Abecedarians. 
 "Phis is a series of cwo-lesved reading cards, 64 pages, illustrated, and following the word method. 


Mailing price, 25 cen 


A. LOWELL & CO., Publishers. 16 Astor Place, New York. 


‘TIS NOT YET TOO 


Contists of a large vai 
Price 15 cents each. 


use them to advan 
the pupils ontmer 


with hints on the’ a, 20 cents. 


LATE TO ORDER: 


THE FAVORITE PRIMARY SPEAKER. 
A new collection of over 100 easily learned, choice short and pretty ay pieces. 9 suitable for Bere. = 
girls from three to ten years oid, for pubiicand private entertainmen 
THE FAVORITE INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
aS os out May 15th, and will contain about 100 choice selections of easily bogened, BS, Bimerow, 
serious and dramatic pieces, suitable for children in Intermediate grades. Price 2 
EASY LESSONS IN INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 
Book I for Pye va and Kindgartea Grades. Book Ii for Primary and Isatermediate Grades 
ety Of simple exercises with checkered ground work for their reproduction 


HULL’S DRAWING SHEETS. 
Consisting of 120 des'rns of Straight Lines, the Graceful Curve, and the Ellipse. 
Gi) To keep the restless little ones busy. (2) 

) To satisfy a natural appetite while cultivating the taste. Price,120 desiuns, 


Price post paid 2 


Any ove can 
To centrol, direct, and shape 


Drop me a card for 32 page Uatalogue of Speakers, Games, Method books etc, 
ga I want agents at Institutes, at home, and everywhere. 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. IL. 


4 ddress, 





MESERVEY’S. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


Single and Double Entry. 


For High Schools and Academies. 





MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPING, 


SINGLE EN TRY—FOR 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keepi: 
more than five hundred cities and towns 


Send for descriptive circular. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & cO., 


“GRAMMAR. SCHOOLS. 


have been adopted for use in the public ae of 
New Bagiand, with the most gratifying results. 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





COoWPERTHWAIT & Co, 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers.|. Chestnut 
WONROE'S Reading Charts. yu - 
Susiness-Standard Copy-Bovk. PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARO'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature.| 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S. Young Chemist. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


SOWER, POTTS & Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


15 Bromfield St, 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORE. 





CHICAGO. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy 
GrMfiin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoe! Literature. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks, — 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 


Sheppard's Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


~ CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, (@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





PRANG: EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Publishers and Dealers in Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Rdu- 


ay ong A System of Draw used in the lead- 


the Count _ — 4. oad 4 
wisrole adoption than ail she 


Prang’s Natural History Series for S for Schools, 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


Pint § Natural History Series for Children 


tended to be used tor Supplementary Read- 


's Trades and Occupations. 


didly Illustrated for Object Teaching. 


Prang’s Color Chart. 
For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
_ Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses. 
@” For Catalogues and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Srreer, Boston. 
180 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
Diagrams ! 


Diagrams | Diagrams ! 
GRAMMAR AND ANALYsIS 


MADE BASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


mwIAGRAMS. 


complete work on grammatical Ginqpeme 
yet yet published Prt eine 110 of Sener dia 


= pwd different sen D L 
anal of ae ey’ Grammenar ( both old 
.—- 3 explanations; 


pier 
myo one acter en with several pages of le 
Bis saner prepaid ite A 4 address Seeeiteaa ct 


F.V.1 Institute Instructor 
— Hi Allen 6o., 0. 
ml a yg a 
superintenden: pre 
D. Brown, State 
LeRoy Ohio Commissioner 


nOVELTY RUC MACHINE 


Wiis Viods Mi oe Mey deme | pe bon 0 
oor 


directions. Price,§1. ay 
Witten, Mao’frsS 
on Burlap, and in he 














Address, © 5B ROSS 4 CO., Toledo, O. 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SUMMER RESORTS. 
Piano Classies by ‘the Best caer 


This fine book commends itself to ay of refined 
musical taste as a collection of rea 
new pieces, by Kubtnstein, Moszkowskt. 
Ui oof and other ores: ttre, 44 first-rate 
in Boards, or $1. — 


Thy e Fou Hand, pase ce ao ner 


o be "wether Music is not cal fren 


$2.50 Clo’ 


NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM. with its weird 
Northern music, vocal and instrumental, is quite at 
home by the sounding waves of the sea. Price $2.50. 


WAR t SONGS, (50 cts.) Songs, with Choruses for 


co LLEGE anne. (50 cts.) Songs and Choruses 
for Male a sixed vo! 
yal NsTREL SuNGB. Old and New. ($1.00,) 
‘Lhese t vooks have a very large amount of the 
very — vocal music. 


Remember the Children with Gems For LITTLE 
SINGr (35 cts.) a charming picture oy By 

FRESH WERS, (25 cts.,) an we gute x of 
Sunday Schoel Songs ky the holars, and 
Sone WorsHIP (35 cts ,) a Doble Sunday 8 School Song 
Book by Enierson and a Sherwin. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. Drrson & Uv., 867 Broadway, N. ¥. 


PHYSIOLOGY, = 
"HYGIENE. 
NARCOTICS, 


NOW READY. 

An entirely new edition of Lessons on 
Physiology and Hygiene with special 
reference to Alcohol, Tobacco, and oth- 
er ae cve by Chas. K. Mills, M.D. 


roved by the Michigan State Board 

ealth and State Board of Education 
on use in all the schools in that State. 
Adopted by the Louisiana State Board of 
Education for exclusive use in all the 
schools of that state for four years, Ado; 
ted in hundreds of the best schools in 
parts of the country. Just the book for 
teachers preparing for examination. It 
meets all the requirements of the recent 
laws on thesubject. Do not adopta book 
on the subject without examining this, 


Price for Examination, 50 cents. 
Please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE “ TEACHERS’ BLUE BOOK.” 


For Indiana Public Schools. 


The only complete Teachers’ and School Officers’ 
Directory for the State, and the oats K-y to 
Vacancies ever published, Send stamps for de- 
scriptive circular. 








Box 2203. 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 
OBILDREN’s HOUR, 


Speeches. i Motion Tableau, Charad 1 
ngs, ic x: 


Exerc’ be Com ae 
mary Schools, lergartens, and uventie e Enter. 
tainments. 1 vol, iomo. boards. 
EXHIBITION DAYS. 
Sy Mes M. B. C. Stap*. Dia 

sy Cnarades Blackboard 
Riek sche scholars in the Common, 

hools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards Price, 50 cents, 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLAYS. 


yee pad ot ee. Lame Be Bester, 
aitof ‘Satonal 1 vol. oy tt a 
tata 


50 
ons ADEs AND PANTOMIMES. 
ay Home ey Q Wb otdition 


POrULAR  AMUSKMENTS. 


Beheg ond Some, Le odeittens ad OLIVER Op. 
THE NEW. DIALOGUES. 

M. Barrows. 1 vol. 16mo., boards. Price, 
MANUAL OF GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


By Sam’. W. Masox, Supervisor of Boston Schools. 
1 Vol., 16mo. Price, '40 cts. 


MFR sent by mail, postage paid, on re 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


— for Dennison’s rr. Send for Catalogue. 
variety of this class of ks im the country. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Gee, F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ‘* Prae 


LIGHT 
THE WORDS 
pest the entire book are stron » eatptel 
and full of L Ja renee of Him 
whose peniens they proc 


THE MUSIC 


Is Sesh, vigorous, and a ae has the added 
exactly ex: congepente of the 
words with hE it er is. associated, it mas been - 
Y prepared to reasing demand for 
t and harmonious music that on be readily 
aren 4 Di t~/-y hed Me hich finish ~ 4 
we pages. one api g 8 r an 
go ane in ~ Price. 35 ents b 
a poste 83.60 a deoan by express, not prepai 
“ablishers me x +" sing ty sample copy 
foany of ress, post- ‘or cen’ 
Specimen ‘Pages Pennies 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


—————— 














~ FOR SCHOOLS. 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, 
ADM, 1073, 7I. 


168 & 155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





T. A. DE WEESE, 
: South Bend, Ind. 
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